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The New Nattoxat Era does not hold itself reaponsible 
for views expressed by correspondents, Well written and 
pteresting communications will be gladly reeeived.} 


Letter from Washington. 


Wasuixorton, D. C., Dec. 7, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
When one reads such a letter as that of 
“R. T. G.” which appeared in your colamns 
of the 20th ult., it is not without a great degree 
of consolation that he finds that, although 
in the course of human events, guided by Di- 
vine Providence, the negro race has within the 
past two months lost two of its ablest men in 
the persons of Professor Catto and Lieutenant 
Governor Pann, yet there remains, among 
others who have been spared us, @ young man 
like “R. T. G.,” growing with all the power of 
a Burke and the fire of a Pitt of old. Long 
i +d us in the struggle which 
may he live to a) eaten 
seems inevitably to beset us always og . 
and justice can be awarded us. This brings 
me now to the subject of my letter —Action. 

The action required on onr part, in this dey 
of our nation, in reference to ourselves, is im- 
mediate and potent. In the Olympics of 
Polities the dust is fast gathered up before our 
eyes by reason of the aid given to the already 
swift and foremost. ie? 

“R. T.G.”’ urges the necessity for a petition 
to Congress, signed by every colored man and 
woman above the age of eighteen, praying 
Congress to grant our prayer and pass Senator 
Sumner’s supplementary bill of civil rights. I 
would add the names also of our white friends. 
If their hearts truly pulsate to the sentiments 
of their lips, thisshould be a. We know this 
tobe true of our great and constant friend, 
Senator Sumner. Is it to bea fact that gen- 
eral amnesty is to be granted the rebel man of 
the South, by which he shall be restored to all 
his political rights and privileges, and all past 
disabilities under which he labored removed, 
while the negro, who no doubt contributed 
largely to the salvation of the Union, which 
was the main question, and not his emancipa- 
tion, shall be left to struggle out an existence 
amidst the horrors of prejudices subversive 
of law and justice, and incompatible with the 
freedom and liberty of acitizen? It is a mockery 

_ to talk about citizenship and its privileges 
being enjoyed when the socalled citizen is 
denied the right of locomotion “ necessary to 
the pursuit of happiness, upon the ignorant and 
disgraceful plea of past condition or color. 

I claim that by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, in its bill of rights and the four- 
teenth «mzndment, asa specification, all the 
privileges of citizenship are granted to the 
colored man in like manner to those of the | 

white man. The necessity of the supplementary | 

bill of civil rights is only proof of the stub- | 
bornness of our people to do justice to all, and 
to cover themselves under the cloak of con- | 
structions and intentions utterly inconsistent | 
with the spirit and truth of a republican form | 
of government. It is due the negro, as well as 
the white Union man of the North, that bis 


ager on this occasion : 




















ment, where the students, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, board. At the beginning of each term 
the boarders are permitted to select the table 
at which they wish to sit and their seats at 
such table. But, sir, could you go into that 
beautiful hall at some meal time you would see 
there in some obscure corner, at some of the 
lees favorably situated tables, now and then 
a dark object at the ends of the tables. You 
would find on very close examination that those 
dark spots were human beings, but having been 
created by God with dark faces, they are placed 
in the most obscure position, at the ends of the 
tables, so that their pale-faced brethren and 
sisters may not have to sit down close to them, 
“as many of them were never used to colored 
people before they came to Oberlin.” At the 
opening of the fall term, a year ago, one of our 
students went to the hall and was pointed by 
the manager to the most obscure seat in the 
room, but he refused to take it, claiming the 
right with the whites of choosing his own seat. 
This right was denied by the manager, where- 
upon avery spirited conversation took place 
between them, in which such plain language 
was used by both that there was no need of 
consulting Webster to ascertain their meaning. 
We will quote a few words uttered by the man- 


“You colored people will bave to under- 
stand that if you board in this hall, you must 
sit where I tell you, and nowhere else ; and I 
will not have you sit anywhere except at the 
ends of the tables, for you shall not be mixed 
in with the white boarders, You ought to es- 
teem it a great privilege to be admitted into 
the hall to sit even at the ends of the tables.”’ 
He farther avowed his determination to put 
all the colored boarders at one table by them- 
selves if they would come to the hall to board, 
but at the same time declared that he would 
much rather they would not come atall. And 
to prove that he did not want colored boarders, 
he offered to pay this student what it would 
cost extra to board in a private family if he 
would leave the hall, The offer was treated 
with the contempt which it deserved, and the 
whole matter was laid before the president, 
who like an honorable man (as he is) decided 
in accordance with justice. 

Such is some of the prejudice existing among 
the members of the Faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege. Yet they claim that the letter of “ Don 
Carlos’—a man whom we love to honor, and 
one whois well known among his classmates and 
friends for his uprightness and truthfulness— 
is false. We challenge them tothe proof of 
that statement. There is not a member of the 
Oberlin Faculty who can honestly and truly 
say that they treat their white and colored 
students on an equality. They say they have 
no prejudice on account of color. Can it be 
posszble that out of the many colored students 
who have graduated here only one poor girl 
(whose skin was almost as pale as their own) 
could be found who was competent to teach a 
class of the Anglo Saxons? Can these things 
be? If so, then we say shame on a college 
that will take students through a course of 
from four to six years’ study and allow them to 
graduate without being competent to teach a 
class of pale-face pupils in the common En- 
glish branches. If they have no prejudice, as 
they claim, let them come out and avow their 
adherence to right principals, and show to the 








rights and privileges be protected from the law- 
hessness of Ku-Klux in any form or shape, 
whether religion, politics, or the right of lo- 
comotion. 
Then, “R. T. G.,” let us be up and doing. | 
Action! action!! action!!! The ablest rep- | 
resentative of our race—you, Mr. Editor, I | 
mean—I know will do your part. I know that | 
many winters of your life you have passed in | 
struggling for the great cause of truth pene 
justice to all, and did not spend them either as 
comfortably as, thank God, you can spend this. 
Yet I indorse Cicero when he says, “* Nihil 
igitur afferunt qu senectutem versari negant.” 
Therefore, Mr. Editor, wield your pen, by 
night and day, and let us fight the good fight. 
I have recommended action as necessary on 
the part of our people. But it is to be regret- 
ted that far-off Brooklyn should remind us of 
the truth of the quotation made by our friend : 
‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.”’ 


Here, at the capital of the nation, we have 


| trust that the world will not think that it is for 


world that they have no prejudice, by giving 
some of thetr colored students an opportunity 
to help themselves along by teaching in the 
preparatory department here. If they do this, 
and we have been wrong in accusing our 
mother, we will return most penitently and 
say, ‘‘ Mother, we have sinned against heaven 
and against thee, forgive us of our sin and we 
will sin against thee no more.” But if they 
will not do this, let them no longer keep us in 
doubt, but come out and tell us plainly, that it 
is on account of our color that we are refused ; 
that it is not expedient for colored students to 
teach here. Professor Langston a short time 
ago paid into the treasury of this college the 
sum of ($1,250) twelve hundred and fifty dollars 
for the support of teachers, yet colored students 
have not even the privilege of laboring honestly 
for the money given to the college by colored 
| friends. What an inconsistency isthis! We 
the want of brains on the part of the colored 
students of Oberlin that they are debarred 





our representatives in Congress, in the various 
Departments, Gilling chairs in our universities 
as professors in law, Latin, and Divinity ; all 
of these, day by day, are denied the political 
privileges, as well as the social privileges, 
which, by the ties of Government, are our 
bounden right. We must not be satisfied with 
offices as mere pacifications. 

Citizens of Washington, you are behindhand: 
Let us tell Congress that we are alive to our 
rights and privileges, and we ask, in the name 
of God and humanity, to secure them to us, 
and protect us in the exercise of them. 


Cicero, when about to subvert the Roman | 


Empire, first attacked the youth—for, he said, 
they are the bulwark of a nation. We are 
building a noble ship in Howard University ; 


she is well manned; the helm is well guided | | 


the bulwark is strong; the crew is loyal. 
Then, ‘‘ KR. 'T. G.,” here we will, though late, 
do our part. You have my weak hand, feeble 
brain, but indomitable will, to strive for our 
rights. 


In conclusion, I would suggest to the colored 
citizens of the “City of Brotherly Love” to 


wait awhile before they manifest their grati- 


tude to the great ‘“ Vommoner,’’ Thaddeus 
He was our friend ; there is not a} 
But is the erection of a 


Stevens. 
question about this. 
monument to his great good and glory expe- 


dient in the present condition of our affairs? | 
Be assured, us we prove ourselves men, we | 
We are numeri- 


cally small ; we should, therefore, treasure our | ing is said. A few weeks ago the people of 


shall be asked to walk alone. 
wealth for the circulation of commerce and 


education. We fiad no fault here with such 
able and philanthropic men as Wan. Whipper, 


steamboat company ? 


yours truly, 
D, A. Sraacsa, 





Letter from Oberlin. 


Ossa.iy, Onto, December 4, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 


We noticed in your paper of two weeks ago 
a letter from “* Don Carlos,” and one last week 
Both of these 
letters had reference to the prejudice in Ober- 
lin. We most heartily indorse what was said 
in both those letters, and beg leave to say a few 


from “‘ One who has Suffered.” 


words in addition. 


We will speak first of the boarding depart- 


from the privilege of teaching, for it is indeed 
| the want of unprejudiced hearts in the bosoms 
| of the faculty, 

Why, sir, the readers of your paper will be 
| surprised when we tell them that here in Ober- 
| lin—the underground station from which they 

say are to proceed the trains going forth bearing 
| laborers tocivilize and Christianize the world— 
they will not so much as offer a Christian col- 
|ored student an opportunity to begin his 
| life work by teaching @ class in a Sunday 
| School. But such is an andentable fact. We 
| do not mean to be ungrateful; we love and 
| honor Oberlin, her college and faculty, for all 
| the good they have done and are now doing ; 
| but we cannot but denounce in the strongest 
| terms that detestable prejudice which exists in 
| their midst, and is still increasing. We can- 
not but ignore and despise a Christianity that 


} 


| something that in its estimation should place 
| him midway between the lower animal king- 
dom and the Anglo-Saxon race. It is too 


much like the religion of the Pharasees of old, 


seen of men, 
A colored man in Oberlin committing any 
crime is promptly arrested aod punished, 
| which is all right and proper. But not so with 
| their white brethren. 


| 
} 


with loaded pistols under their heads; some 








@ watch. 


will discover in the complexion of a man’s skin 


who made long prayers in the synagogues and 
on the corner of the streets, that they might be 


There are several white 
fellows in this town who are guilty of crimes 
which wouldsend any dark skinned individual to 
the State’s prison, but they are white, and noth- 


| this quiet little village were greatly alarmed 
| about robbers. Several houses were entered at 


Stephen U. B. Vidall, and the growing young | night ant ssteul hee ee ne ee 


merchant, James Purnell. Yet, has either of | 
these gentlemen conceived what a powerful 
educator of the times $30,000 is whem ex- 
pended in establishing a street railway by a 
company of such wealthy, experienced, and 
deep-thinking men of our race, and next a) 


with axes at their bedside; others with chairs 
against their doors and sticks of wood over 
their windows, so as to make a noise if the 
thieves attempted to eater by either of those 
ways; and some did not sleep at all for several | cing 
nights. From one house was taken a silver 
; ..:, | Pitcher, from anothersten dollars; from one 
{ must close for the present, and remain | student Was stolen twenty dollars in gold aad 
Several stores were entered and 
such things taken as the thieves desired. 
Many were ready to lay it to some colored per- 
sons, and others thought ‘that some of the 
Chicago thieves were in town. It now turns 
out that the real thieves were.none others than 
some of Uberlin's own pale-faced sons—obildren |’ 
of some of the first families in the place. Their 


justice and partiality. It is due to the law 
abiding citizens of the town, and especially the 
colored ones, that those thieves should be} 
brought to justice and made to suffer the pen- 
alty of the law. 


We speak that we do know, and 
which we have seen. ; J. W. 


Letter from the President of ¢ 
Oberlin College. 


Osrauin Corstear, Onto, Dec. 5, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

In the numbers of your paper for November 
23d and 30th, I observe communications ecriti- 
cising the Faculty of Oberlin College for not 
employing colored students as assistant teach- 
ers in the Preparatory Department. The com- 
plaint seems to be made in good faith anda 
kindly spirit, and is, therefore, entitled to 
some attention from us. 

The facts are, that we employ thirty to forty 
stadents from the Theological classes, and the 
two higher classes of the College and the La- 
dies’ courses, to teach in the least advanced 
classes of the Preparatory Department. These 
students are selected with reference to Obrie 
and general personal influence eB ies 
The selection is the result of a comparison of 
views on the part of all the Professors, so that 
the responsibility is shared by the faculty as.a 
body. About one én five of the members of 
those advanced classes secures a situation as a 
teacher. Others who are not. approved as 
teachers sometimes think themselves worthy, 
while some who are approved fail to obtain 
employment because there are not classes for 
them. 

In the classes from which the ‘assistant 
teachers are drawa, there are at present one 
hundred and sixty five members; and, if I 
ave observed aright, only four of these are 
colored. Unless these have « standing above 
the average of their classes, they would not 
naturally furnish a teacher. In general, our 
colored pupils do not reach such a standing. 
Defects in early elementary instraction, espe- 
cially in spelling and pronunciation, sre apt 
to follow them and mar their scholarship. 
This is not universal, but is somewhat general. 
Such disadvantages will no doubt disappear 
in a few years. It should not appear a strange 
thing, then, that at present we have no colored 
student employed asa teacher. In 1866 we 
did employ Miss Fanny M. Jackson, now a 
distinguished teacher in the Colored High 
School of Philadelphia. If she were here to- 
day she would have a high place offered her 
among our teachers without a moment’s ques- 
tion. Nothing could have pleased us more 
from that day to this than to have colored 
pupils who could follow in her footsteps. The 
simple and only reason why we employ no one 
of the four now in these colored classes is that 
the prospect of their success does not seem to 
warrant it. Their judgment in the matter 
might differ from ours ; bat we are obliged to 
act upon our own. We have never assigned 
as @ reason that it was “inexpedient to employ 
colored teachers,” or that “ the College could 
not bear the pressure.” No such theught has 
been in our hearts. We have thought it inex- 
pedient and wrong to employ a colored teacher 
whose success was doubtful, and sustain him 
im. the position by the authority of the Gol. 
lege. A failure of a colored teacher would be 
asad misfortane to all concerned, especially 
to those of his own color who are to come after 
him. There is more at stake in such a case, 
and there is reason for greater care and caution. 
I do not think we have been over-cautious in 
the matter. If so, you will permit me to say 
that it is not because we have been lacRing in 
our honest purpose to do the best possible for 
our colored pupils, and to open to them every 
possible door to usefulness and improvement. 
We have shared in their reproach too long not 
to have some sense of what the burden ie whieh 
they are called to bear. We must ask them 
to trust us still. Kossuth has well said, ‘‘Sus- 
picion is a bad counsellor; the wisdom of 


charity is better.” 
Jas. H. Fatrcui.p, 


President Oberlia College. 
ta 


Letter from Creswell, Texas. 


Creewett, Texas, Nov. 29, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
We need immediately 500 teachers for colored 
schools in Texas. The colored people in this 
State cannot supply the demand. There are 
but few white Republicans in the State who 
can engage in the profession of teaching, and 
rebels will not teach them. Therefore our 
only prospect is to get teachers for colored 
children among the educated colored people of 
the North, or Christian white people who are 
willing to endure the privations incident to that 
avocation among the heartless whites of the 
“sunny South,” the “chivalry,” the ‘best 
citizens,” and the ‘‘ descendants of the Cava- 
liers,” The late elections have opened the 
South, I trust, for the introduction of civiliza- 
tion. Send us teachers. 
. V. Tunstaut, 

Pres't Board School Directors, Houston Co. 

> me oe 

Small-Pex. 


The succinct facts in reference to this tor- 
rible disease which have been indisputably ee 
tablished by the careful observation of scien- 
tifie men at home and abroad are, according to 
an exchange: 

1. That infants should be vaccinated in o 
month after birth, 


5. Nurses in emall-pox who are 
= hospitals : 
other nurses who are careless of revaccination, 


testify that | 














crepit age, from 

the plaudits or fof a portion of man- 
kind, We praise a mat’s honesty or condemn 
his treachery ; we his talents or deplore 
his ignorance ; we re him sincere or im- 
pugn his motives ; and every man is liter- 
ally picked to Ais fellows, either in 
admiration or 


it passions 
and the practice of the most saintly virtues ; 
they display idiotic imbecility and consummate 
wisdom ; in short, they demonstrate the pos- 
session by man of every degree of intelligence, 
every shade of character, and every variety of 
passion ; all constantly confirming that pro- 
found remark of Pope, that ‘‘the chief study 
of man is man.” 

But we have neither time nor ability to dilate 
at length upon the whole race of man—that 
“last and noblest work of God ;’’ and we direct 
attention to a single individual, who was, cer- 
tainly, one of the finest specimens of his 
species. 

Yes, Alexander Hamilton was a great man 
in the broadest and best sense of the word, and 
his life is so identified with the early history 
of our youthful Republic, that it is impossible 
for any person to study the one without be- 
coming conversant with the other. We cannot 
hope to do more, on this occasion, than to 
merely mention, with laconic brevity, the most 
prominent incidents of such a life. So far 
from allowing of eulogy, the limits of a minia- 


ture oration will barely admit of an enumera, 
tion of the trials and timp ofan 
ing in vicissitudes and crewaéd with glory. | 


Alexander Hamilton was born of European 

parentage on the Lithof January, 1757, in the 

Island of Nevis, in the British West Indies. 

Soon after the death of his mother, his father 

being stricken with impecuniosity; he was 

obliged to enter a counting-house to gain his 

livelibood. He was not one of those whose 

studies ceased upon leaving the school-room ; 

but he continued to apply himself assiduously . 
to books. He was prompt, competent, and re- 

liable in business, and possessed the implicit 

confidence of his employers. 

Bat while thus young and obscura, a cir- 

cumstance occurred which brought him promi- 

nently into notice, and which, probably, gave 

direction to his whole future. 

A. terrific hurricane swept over the island, 

bringing consternation and destruction, and 

leaving the inhebitecte «tmost completely 
paralyzed. Shortly afterward there appeared 
in a public journal of the place a description 

of the tornado, from the pen of Hamilton, then 
only about fourteen years of age. It was so 
well written as to attract general attention ; 

and his friends, perceiving in him the true ring 
of pure metal, decided to assist him in acquiring 
an education, so coveted by him, and sent him 

to the United States to school. 

A diligent and apt student, he made rapid 
advancement. With a zeal worthy of any na- 

tive-born citizen, he espoused the cause of 
American independence. Even at the early 

age of seventeen he took an active part in all 

public affairs, and immediately acquired the 
title of ‘‘The Eloquent Collegian.” Then he 
published a pamphlet which ably sustained the 
course of the Colonists in resisting English 
tyranny with arms. And upon the beginning 
of hostilities he promptly entered the army. 
But such brilliant military tact and genius as 
his was like “a city set upon a hill, that can- 
not be hid,’’ aod it was not long before he 
attracted the attention of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who took him into his own family as his 
Aid-de-Camp, in which position Hamilton re- 
mained for a long period, enjoying the fullest 
confidence and closest companionship of that 
great man, who was ‘* first ia war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
Hamilton was repeatedly entrusted by Washing- 
ton with the negotiation and execution of the 
most important matters, and there was formed 
that friendship between those men which con- 
tinued, undiminished, thronghout their lives. 

We cannot now enter into a narration of the 
several military exploits in which this brave 
young officer displayed so much of courage and 
of skill, however tempting the theme. But in 
many a campaign, and on many a battle field 
did Hamilton prove his right to the name and 
fame he received as a valiant and efficient 
soldier. 

Bat, unlike many ancient heroes, (and some 
modera, too,) his success was not confined to 
scenes of carnal strife alone. His triumphs in 
the field were not his Inst, for 

** Peace hath her victories 
5 Not less renowned than war;’’ 
and Hamilton’s sagacity was displayed alike 
in the foram and the field. 


. | Barr, Hamilton’s great rival, began practice | 
at the same place after an equally short prep- 


aration ; and these two men imme 
rank as leaders of the New York bar. 








parents have been around to the different in: | gon wh ; : 
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jared individuals and paid them certain e\ in 
of money to have the matter hushed up, and | i 


We protest most solemnly against ast such ine rn 









At the close of the war he betook himself to 
the stady of law, and after the almost incredi- 



















vention of 1787, and became one of the 


—_e Participants in the tions of 
was not entirely to any member of 
the convention, but for the general welfare all 
were obliged to make some concessions and to 
relinguish some cherished notion. So it was 


& 





the Constitution with a wonderful precision, as 
Under that Constitution he was appointed the 
first Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, then the most important position in the 
American Cabinet. And though he was mali- 


ciously charged with corruption, by unprinci-| and 


pled enemies, yet he fully vindicated his integrity 
and demonstrated his unequalled fitness for the 
trust, and when he relinquished his position he 
was more honored and beloved by his eountry- 
men than ever. 

But nowhere did the towering abilities of 
Hamilton shine with.more brilliancy than in 
hia masterly contributions to the Federalist. 
The Federalist has justly been styled the 
classic of American jurisprudence. Hamilton 
was the verysoul of that document. The Con- 
stitution as drafted by the convention, it will 
be remembered, was strenuously opposed in 
many of the States, and had it not been for the 
able advocacy of the measure by the Federalist, 
it would not, probably, have been ratified. 
The value of the writings of Hamilton as a 
means to this end cannot be over-estimated ; and 
asan exposition of the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution they remain unequalled and 
unrivalled to thie day. They have been the 

wshority aud the guide of all subsequeht states- 
men and jurists. Even the great Constita- 
tional arguments of Webster and Calhoun are 
all inferior to his. Olear, logical, and convinc- 
ing, illustrated by history and learning from 
every science, enlivened by imagination, and 
poured forth in a mellifluous stream of elo- 
quence, those arguments are destined to live 
through coming centuries to be studied and 
admired as the master-piece of a master-mind. 

In vain will you search the annals of our 
sountry to find a more devoted partiot, a more 
gallant soldier, or an ablerstatesman ; all these 
and mach more was Alexander Hamilton. 
And though his body has long since mouldered 
and decayed, his memory is still fresh and 
green in the hearts of his countrymen ; for 
his is 

‘One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die.”’ 

But the contemplation of the lives of great 
men, though it..may. almost. always 
agreeable entertainment for the time being, is 
only valuable to us as we learn the practical 
lessons of those lives. All truly great men 
are examples of industry, and Hamilton is a 
striking illustration. 

Character is as essential to greatness as is 
the atmosphere to animal life. A pure moral 
character alone can bea permanent tabernacle 
for the dwelling of high intellectual endow- 
ments. Hamilton’s character was irreproach- 
able, and the goodness of -his heart always 
apparent. He was ambitious, too; and so 
ought every msn to be. 

Ambition is commonly regarded as a mean 
passion, butit is not necessarily so. There is a 
mean ambition and a noble ambition. It was 
against a false ambition that Woleey warned 


Cromwell in the memorable words ascribed to 


him by Shakespeare : 


‘* Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
dag sin fell the angels; io re a then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ?”’ 


Then he points to a true and lofty ambition, 


when he continues : 
* Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy coun- 
8, 
Thy God’s, and truth; then, if thou fall'st, 


» Cromwell! 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.’’ 


No one ever achieved anything great in let- 


ters, arts, or arms, who was not ambitious 


Cesar was not more ambitious than Cicero. 
It was but in another way. All greatness is 
born of ambition. Let the ambition be a noble 


one, and who will blame it? 


Finally, the whole life of Hamilton is | pio 
magnificent and indisputable proof of that oft- 


repeated trath: : 


“Honor and fame from no condition rise 


Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 
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ver that the British Parliement bod. a 


done all that it could to facilitate the 

of ve societies, and that success 
be must now depend, not upon the 
ness 





that during the 1870, 749 s8o- 
made returns to the British Government. 
share capital of those societies amounted 
$10,171,305, having a turn over of $41,020,- 
000, and a profit of $2,677,175, The majority 
of these associations were merely distributive 
stores, and but few active institutions hed 
ong survived the difficulties with which they 
to contend. The reason of this want cf 
suecess Mr. Hughes found in the cireamstance 
that it was more difficult to conduct a manu- 
than a store, and he therefore looked 
to industrial partnerships, where the intelli. 


oFe 


and | ence of the capitalist assists the industry of 





little more than plain boxes set upon wheels 
with seats, but in many cases had 
no roof. In addition to these three classes 
there were what were termed “mixed car- 
pon Agi or bamepone a tert by names, and 
i Swe compartments, ao ee 
one being for first-class passengers, e 
two end ones for second class gers. 
Poe oe which will be Nara neti 
agsenger cats was aced in 
the: yok 1847 by a Mr. Hanson, of England, 
and of a compartment car, the body 
of which was iron, and constructed as follows: 
naling Poedlg ge gether yp Sor peop 
hoop of iron which was bound together by two 
cross-stays, one of which connected the roof to 
the floor. To this framework a sheet or sheets 
cha pet ot ae lng mlaranyeed ged oi 
between the head of the rivets and the sheets 
of metal, These cars had only one seat in each 
compartment, it being arran so that the 


faces of the occupants cvuld always be in the 
direction in which the car was moving. At the 
bottom ef the car there were arr boards 


for ee feet upon, which of an 
upper and under piece, with a _— between 
the two into which to thrust the feet, the inner 
surfaces being covered with sheep skin with the 
wool on it, the object being to provide for keep- 
ing the feet of the passengers warm during the 
time of ocoupying his seat. At about the 
height of the faces of the ngers there was 
placed a headboard or cushion, formed of sponge 
and covered with leather or cloth, go that in 
the event of any sudden shock Spe the cars 
the head of the occupant would be brought 
into contact with the cushion, and thus, tosome 
extent, be saved from injury. 

The freight car, introduced st the same time 
and by the same inventor, was of the same gen- 
eral construction, except that its interidr was 
arranged for the reception of freight,-and a 
portion of its roof was made to slide upon the 
rods over or under the fixed portion, the object 
being to provide for the reception or discharge 
of goods through the roof of the car. . 

In the same year, 1847, a decided novelty in 
the — of a car wheel, made its appearance 
in England, which consisted of a wrought-iron 
wheel which was made in sections, a portion of 
the hub and rim joined together by means of 
tongues and grooves formed thereon as the 
sections were made, and each being provided 
with a proj tal 







eater grooves formed in the en- 
tire surface of the tire. The hole in the hub of 


the wheel for the reception of tne axle was 
bored larger than the axle, so as to leave room 
for the insertion of an expanding ring, while its 
exterior was conical in form, so that, as it was 
forced in the segments would be forced outward 
and thus tightened within the tire, the cone be- 
ing held in place by the ring, which was cast in 
two parts, and placed in a groove turned in 
the axle. 

At about the time of the last named date, in 
contracting for the passenger cars tobe run up 
the road leading from Strasburg to Basile, 
France, it was stipulated that the roofs, parti- 
tions, and seats were to be made of American 
pine, three fourths of an inch in thickness, and 
that the roofs were to be covered with three 
pieces of leather, = st least thirty-eight 
pounds each.— National Car Builder. 


em 


The Secret of Mr. Stewart's Mer- 
cantile Success. 





De hatieres’ ° 

Probably the most striking instance of adbe- 
rence to a few rigid rules is afforded by the 
man who is conceded to lead the mercantile 
world of this continent. Men envy his success 
who might have stood even with him in the 
race they but inflexibly held to similar 
ra 


les. 
First and foremost in the stand which Mr. 
Stewart took was the rule to permit no misrep- 
resentation. of goods. Purchasers were not 
slow to find out that in his establishment there 
need be no fear of imposition. Whether they 
were perfectly acquainted with the nature of 
-| the goods which they wished to purchase, or 
were entirely ignorant on that point, they were 
sure of having the truth told. Mr. Stewart 
had it thoroughly understood by all his clerks 
that they mus¢ tell the truth; and he hed the 
injunction so conspicuously placed that his em- 
yyees were tually reminded of the great 
rule of the ishmeot. If a clerk was dis- 
covered in an overstatement or a falsehood, he 
was instantly dismissed. The natural conse- 
quence of this course was the rigid self-adver- 
tising power of his business. When men and 
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roe ee ; to get just what the article ia ted to 

“The lives of great men all remind us be,” then friends and neighbors are not slow 
We can make our lives sublime, in a themselves of such an advantage. 

é d eave behind us The rigid observance of the “one price sys- 

Footprints on the om, 3 of time. tem’? was a rule necessarily co-operative with 

To Trae the first. Dealers confess that it is exceedingly 

Another Lessen from the New | difficult to rye this Sapte or ps large 

York Bicction. portion of business is transacted on credit 

— Fin well. impossible ; but when the rule 
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the workman, as a most important and most 
part of the cooperative movemen’. 
Upon the whole, he was dis to think thas 
the sanguine expectations of 20 years a 


were 
about to be realized, and that the principle of co- 
operation was likely to rescue the - politic 


from the evils to which it would be exposed 
from the system of unlimite competition, 
which only found favor with our ‘* let-alone” 


Politicians. 
In the course of the discussion which follow- 
ed, Mr. Lloyd Jones, who had recently made a 
tour of inspection among the co-operative soci- 
eties of the country, bore testimony to the suc- 
cess of the cotton mills (spinning and weaving) 
at Rochdale and Oldham, Hogland. At Roch- 
dale a capital of $750,000, and at Oldham 
$500,000, had been invested in these undertak- 
ings; and at Oldham, last year, a profit of 40 
per cent. was earned. But the pecuniary gain 
was not the greatest advantage of the system. 
The men connected with it were the most in- 
dustrious, temperate and honest of the working 
classes, and from this movement was to be ex- 
pected the best solution of the difficulties aris- 
ne out of the relations between labor and cap- 
- Mr. Head, (of the firm of Fox, Head & 
Co., Middlesborough,) whose business is con- 
ducted as an industrial partnership, stated the 
amounts which had in successive years been 
divided among the workmen, and expressed a 
confident belief that in the end the system 
would work to the advantage of both masters 
and men. Mr. Hoskyns expressed some doubt 
as to the propriety in industrial partnerships of 
charging the losses of one year against thesum to 
be distributed as bonus among the workmen in 
another; and Mr. Jones, ‘watchmaker, objected 
to co-operation altogether, and dwelt at length 
upon the special qualities necessary to make a 
good retailer, and the knowledge which he must 
possess to insure a profit upon his transactions. 
Several other gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
and the debate was adjourned. 
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Hearty Suppers. 


It requires about five hours for a stomach to 
work on an ordinary meal and pass it out of 
itself, when it falls inte a stage of repose. 
Hence, if a man eat three times a day, his 
stomach must work fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. But the multitude of mechanics 
who are wildly clamoring for only “eight hours 
aday,” are the very ones who, while they are 
angered at being required to work over eight 
hours a day, do not hesitate to impose on their 
stomach more than fifteen hours’ work, nearly 
double. ‘After a°night’s sleep, we wake up 
with a certain amount of bodily vigor, which is 
faithfully proportioned out to every set of 
muscles, each its rightful share; the stomach 
among others. When the external body gets 
weary after a long day’s work, the stomach 
bears its share of the fatigue ; but if, when the 
body is weary with the day’s toil, we put it to 
bed, giving the stomach meanwhile a five 
hour’s task, which must be performed, we im- 
pose upon the very best friend we have, the one 
that gives us the largest amount of earthly en- 
joyment; and if this overtaxing is eentinued, 
it must as certainiy wear out prematurely as 
a body itself will, if it is overworked every 


Kod if persons eat between meals, fhen the 
stomach is worked so wuch and so constantly, 
that it becomes too weak to work at all. It is 
to be hoped that every intelligent parent will 
press these things on the atiention of their 
children asa matter of conscience, because dys- 
psia, like consumption, has its foundations 
aid in a large majority of cases during the 
“teens’’ of life—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Varieties, 


It is easter te blame than do better. 
Ifo is a rich man who has God for hisdriend. 


Fair dealing is the bond and cement of so- 
ciety. : 

A heart full of grace is better than a head 
full of notions. 

He permits himself to be seen through a 
microscope, who suffers himself to be caught 
in a passion. 


‘¢ Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near them then in being merciful.” 


The most delicate, the most sensible of all 
pleasures, consists in promoting the pleasure 
of others. 


Many who have wept on the mountains of 
Zion, have sung aloud in the valley of the 
shadow of death. 


Nothing more brutalizes men or women than 
the opportunity of tyrannizing over those who 
are weaker than ourselves, and nothing more 
elevates them than engendering a right spirit 
of protection to the weak. 


“There are two ways of doing it,’”’ said Pat 
to himself, as he stood musing and waiting for 
a jobon the street corner. “If I save me 
$4,000 I must lay up me $200 @ year for 
twenty years, or | can oe away $20 a year 
for two hundred years. Now, which way will 
I do it?” ‘ 

SMILES AND TEARS. 


Both swords and guns are strong, no doubt, 
And go are tongue and pen, 

And so are sheaves of good bauk notes, 
To sway the seuls of men; 

But and swords and gold and thought, 

ugh mighty in their sphere, 
Are often poorer t 
And weaker than a tear. 


a smile, 

“ Nong or Hs Bustness.’’—A minister asked 

a little boy who had been converted, ‘‘ Does 
not the devil tell you that you are not a Chris- 
tian?’ ‘* Yes, sometimes.’ ‘‘ Well, what do 
tohim?” “I tell him, replied the 
something of Luther’s spirit, “ that 
whether I am s Obristian or not, it is none of 
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Republicanism in England. 


The significance of the repablican movement 
in England cannvt easily be overrated, and, 
in case of the death of the Paince or Watts 
jast at this moment, would naturally tend to 
increase its etrength. It is the more formid- 
able because it manifests itself in a quiet and 
dignified manner, without any noisy and riotous 
demonstrations, which, indeed, are all on the 
other side. Its leaders are seither chronic 
soreheads and malcontents, nor disappointed 
adventurers; nor do they belong to the classes 
that have nothing to lose; on the contrary, 
they are men of position aod standing, mem- 
bers of Parliament, above the shadow of a sus- 
picion that they might be prompted by any 
impure motives. Neither do the people who 
form their audiences consist of the under- 
current of society, the rabble which, when once 
excited, will blindly follow any leader who 
reflects their own passions. They are not 
stirred up by any single act particularly im- 
pradent, unwise, or tyrannical, on the part of 
the Government, such as have frequently been 
the last occasion for a revolution impending 
for along time before. No attempt has been 
made to asurp power invested in the people; 
on the contrary, reforms are censtantly intro- 
duced, which, imperfect as they are, yet show 
a progressive tendency. The enthusiasm with 
which Sir Caantes Ditxe and the other leaders 
of the republican movement are received and 
listened to, wherever they go, shows olearly 
that they express the sentiments and convic 
tions of their audience, utter the truths that 
have been lying in their minds before, more 
or less clearty defined. The people are evi- 
dently tired of monarchical rule altogether, 
rather than dissatisfied with individaals ; and 
it is because Whigs and Tories are well aware 
of this fact, although they are not honest 
enough to acknowledge it, that they resort to 
violence and intimidation to put down by brate 
force that which they cannot refate by argu- 
ment. The royalists hired in Bristol to break up 
the meeting, the music bands engaged in Leeds 
to drown Sir Caar.es Ditxe's voice by play- 


ing and roaring the national anthems, the. 


rioters in Reading who mobbed Mr. Opasr ; 
all these demonstrations have their common 
origin in the deadly fear of the adherents of 
monarchism in its differentforms. Only those 
who are conscious of defending a bad cause 
will resort to such means. The old pro-slavery 
Democracy could not stand Abolition meetings, 
although the Abolitionjsts invited every one 
to their platform who wanted to discuss the 
question with them; and if any zealous advo- 
cate of royalty should take it in his head to 
come here and announce a series of lectures 
on the blessings-of monarchidal rule, and the 
wisdom and expediency of its speedy establish- 
ment in this country, no one will doubt that 
he will be allowed full freedom of speech, wher- 
ever he may choose to go, even in those places 
where any number of rioters can be hired for 
a glass of whisky. The only risk he would 
run, unless his name were sufficiently famous 
or notorious to excite curiosity, might be that 
of speaking before very slender audiences, if 
not before empty benches. 

Hardly less important is the movement for 

the abolition of the StateChurch. The speech 
of Mr. Eowarp Miatu, M. P., delivered in 
Newcastle at a banquet given to him at the 
Town Ilall, is as strong a declaration in favor 
of full religious liberty as Sir Caances Ditxa’s 
speech in Leeds ia a declaration of republican- 
ism. Royalty and the State Church in Eng- 
iand have had their golden age, their sunny 
days together, and it is only a question 
of time when they will have to succumb; 
for both are of those old institutions, which, 
however time honored, do not stand mach 
handling. We do not venture, however, to 
predict the time of their downfall, which 
may be a great deal more distant or nearer 
at hand than might appear probable from 
present aspects. Much depends on circam- 
stances and events which it is impossible 
to foretell, and neither can any one living 
pretend to know whether the revolution by 
which such a radical change is to be accom- 
plished will be a peaceable one, or whether it 
will be attended by one of those gigantic 
struggles that shake a country to ita very 
foundations. Yet, whenever the moment will 
come, we feel certain that the work will be 
done thoroughly and radically. ‘There is a 
feature characteristic of the nations of Teutonic 
origin, which distinguishes them from other 
races. This is the forbearance and patience 
with which they will stand abuses, wrongs, and 
even oppression, especially in the shape of long 
established institutions, by force and under the 
sanction of law. The French, the Spaniards, 
the Mexicans, and the people of the South 
American Republics will have twenty revolu- 
tions before the Americans, English, Germans, 
Dutch, or Swedes will rise once, though some 
times they do not gain much ia the end, while 
on the contrary the latter, when their patience 
is exhausted or they are forced by circum- 
stances, they will go to work with an energy 
and thoroughness certain to produce @ com- 
plete and sweeping change for the better. Our 
own history since 1861 and that of the Ger- 
mavs, who after having been for centuries the 
most divided and disjointed people, forming o 
nation only in the great republic of science, 
literatare and art, have risen to the rank of 
the first political power in Europe, are striking 
illustrativuas of the truth of our assertion, and 
thas the English may yet eara the glory of 
setting the example of a true and great re- 
public in Europe. 








Senator Trumbull and the Preai- 
dency. 


Senator Tacusvut is one of the men whose 
name bes been most freely discussed as 
available candidate for the Presidency of the 
new party to be formed out of the remnants of 
the Democratic party, the sorehead Republi- 
cans, and the personal enemies of Gen. Grant. 
A large majority of the Copperhead papers 
which have declared in favor of what bas been 
called the ‘‘possum" policy have avowed their 
willingness to adopt Mr. ‘Tacuscus if the dis- 
affected Republicans would give them an op- 
portunity to do so by nonfinating him as their 


etandard-beerer in 1872. And his antecedents | 


in the Senate, his vote against the impeach- 
meat of Axpr Jounsos, his opposition to the re- 
_ constraction poliey of Congress, his revenue and 
eivil service notions, and bis very decided Con- 


Grant, an “interviewer” came to he frout 


having any sympathy with anch a movement, 
he was decidedly in favor of the renomination of 
Gen. Grant, and that he would refuse the 
use of his name by the thaloontents and Cop- 


perheads, This “interviewer” states in 8) 
letter to the Louisville Courier Journal—good 


Democratic authority, it was thought, apon a 
matter so fatel to its hopes—that to the ques- 
tion, whether he would consent to the nse of 
bis name by the Conservatives, he gave-a very 
emphatic “No, sir, I would not.” When he 
demanded bis reasons, he said he was satisfied 
where he is; that he does not agree with the 
programme marked out by the malcontents; 
that he dves not believe « revolation of parties 
would be salatary, aad that be does not think 
the people are ready to profit by such a obange. 
And to a demand for his reasons for this opin- 
ion, he replied : 

“Because the people of the South have 
really accepted nothing, and are net willing to, 
co-operate with the liberals of the N in 
settling the practical -relations of society on a 
sure and generous basis. I know that 
South has much to complain of. But go have 
the liberal Republicans. It is not the rebel 
element, aps, but the nature of things, 
that the South should not realize the complete 
overthrow of the old order and the necessity 
for a complete change of the domestic policy. 
I believe that the defeat of Gen. Grant would 
involve a reaction at the South whose conse- 
quences would he even worse than the present 
state of affairs.” : 

“Den’t you think Gen. Grant meditates the 
permanent usurpation of the Execative office?” 
* No, I do not. My opinion is that General 
Grant is, in the main, aconservative man. He 
has mistakes. But I cannot say they justify 
his removal.”” : 

‘What are your personal relations?"’ “‘ Very 
—, ms. have opposed _ of yi ane — 

a personal ’ 
pr | indeed, thie is one of the fuumees why it 
is disagreeable to have my name mentioned ia 
the connection you name.” 

When assured by his interviewer that ‘the 
Southern Democracy would support him with 
pleasure,” he exhibited his better knowledge 
of the temper of that branch of the party by 
declaring : : 

“You are mistaken. The Democracy is yet 
too strong in numbers to disband, for that is 
the meaning of the passive policy. Three mil- 
lions of Democratic voters cannot afford to sell 
themselves to two or three hundred thousand 
Republican voters, and that for a mess of pot- 
tage which the Republicans and not the Demo- 
crats are to enjoy. I don’t believe they will 
do it. I think the passive policy already a 
failure.” 

In reply to the question, “Then you thiok 
the fight next year will be a straight-out party 
affair ?’’ he replied: ‘‘ I think it will be as far 
as the Republicans are concerned. The party 
is not really divided. Its internal discussions 
merely exhibit the exercise of individual free- 
will, and do it good and not harm. It will act 
as a body, and [ think will poil a larger vote 
than it did in 1868, no matter what frame 
work or what candidates are opposed to it. 
The people believe in the Republican party on 
account of its liberal discussions.” 

The correspondent concludes his account of 
the interview by saying: “I am assured in 
saying that the opinions of Senator Tacmscit 
are also the opinions of Senator Sumnzz.”’ 

This statement seems so straightforward, 
and there seemed so little reason why a Deme- 
cratic paper, which as strongly supported the 
‘‘possum” policy as the Louisville Oourier- 
Journal does, should publish a statement so 
damaging to its party, if not true, that we were 
beginning to think public opinion was, all 
wrong in regard to Senator Tauvss.it's views 
and purposes; and were abeut to congratulate 
him on thia' indication of good sense, Republi- 
can fidelity, and patriotism, when the following 
disclaimer from the New York Tribune some- 
what unsettled our opinion upon those points: 

“Senator Trumball has authorized no one 
to publish his views on leading political topics, 
and the ‘interview’ printed recently in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal is uotrae so far as 
the Senator is represented to have expressed 
sentiments différent from those be bas hereto- 
fore given to the public.’ 

It is hard to tell, it is true, how much or how 
little of the views and intentions attributed to 
Senator Taumsu.t by the interviewer is meant 
to be denied by this disclaimer, for it is not 
clear to what of bis previously expressed senti 
ments it refers. If it is meant to deny that be 
is opposed to the renomination of President 
Grast, and to assert that he will permit the use 
of his name for the Presidency by.the Oonser- 
vatives, he should frankly say so, that Repub- 
licans, at least, may know where to find him. 





Democratic Pelitical Capital. 


The crimes which the rebel Democracy and 
their sorehead Republican associates lay to the 
door of General Grant are that be has grown 
rich out of his position ; that he bas accepted 
a large number of “costly presents,” and that 
he has appointed twenty-five of his relations to 
office since he became President. These are 
the three specific charges with which they go 
before the people and demand a verdict of 
guilty. Trivial and self-evidently false as they 
all are, the New York Times has been at the 
pains of investigating each one of them, and 
the result of its labors is that they are one and 
all, “jointly and severally,” grossly and wick- 
edly untrue. The Times begins with the ac- 
count that he has grown rich out of his office, 
and states that from eareful inquiries it has 
ascertained that outside of his official salary 
his income does not exceed six thousand dol- 
larea year. His principal property is his farm 
of six or seven hundred acres near St. Louis, 
part of which was inherited by Mrs. Graxr. 
The rest was bought by General Garant from 
the other heirs with the money given him by 
citizens of New York long before he was even 
a candidate for President. 

The Copperhead charge that that farm or his 
house at Long Branch were given to him is 
utterly false. Since he became President, as 
we stated some weeks ago, he has not received 
a single dollar in presents from any one. He 


with his salary as Major General, bat which 
have been unproductive. This, with « small 
amount of horse-railroad stock, and a house ia 
Philadelphia which he lets, constitaets bis 


charges; and the third, that he had appointed to 
office twenty-five of his relatives, is shown to be 
quite as destitate of foundation. The Times 
goes over the list seriatim and disposes of the’ 
twenty-five cases one after another. Out 
of the list it ascertains that twelve of the 
number are neither reldted tothe President nor 


to Mrs. Grant. One of them was appointed 





story; a2 


entire wealth. This disposes of two of the is 


Bhan 


with what seemed to be an authentic statement | Sephew holds a oa: 
on the. part of the Seasliy, wh so SSG ae 


has only app 


Our Declining Com merce—Shall It | «is, 
“Survive or Perish?” — ‘ 


sinc: the great Democratic rebellion has been 
officially proclaimed by Secretary Bovrweut 


the | in his last anowal report. He states, as will be 


seen from the extracts we make from that 
document, that since 1860 the commerce of this 
country has decreased from 71 to 38 per cent. 
in 1871, almost one-half—that is, we have but a 
little more than one-half as many tons of ship- 
ping engaged ia foreign commerce as we had 
whep the rebellion broke out. The question 
is now squarely presented to the country 
whether our commerce ‘shall continue to de- 
cline, without an effort to revive it, or whether 
it shall be permitted to perish atterly and the 
United States cease to be a commercial nation, 
depending absolutely wpon British ships to 
bring to our shores the British fabrics and pro- 
ducts of all kinds, which we are told must come 
free. When this state of things has been 
brought about we must not only rely upon 
British manufacturers to make the staff for our 
shirts, “‘ trousers,’ ‘‘ gowns,” &o., but we must 
rely upon British shipowners to bring them to 
us, and pay them their own price for the 
service. Secretary Bouwst.'s suggestions for 
saving and reviving our commerce, notwith- 
standing the sueers of such free trade journals 
as the New York Times and the opposition 
of the whole Copperhead press, is deserving the 
very serious consideration of Congress. Every 
sensible man in the nation will agree with him 
that American merchants cannot P t single- 
handed with the English government, by which 
liberal subsidies are made to every line of 
British steamers on the ocean, especially those 
plying to the United States. The Secretary 
believes that to regain the foreign commerce 
that has been slipping from us 80 steadily since 
1860, our Government must adopt the English 
policy and extend such encouragement to 
American ocean steamers #8 will put them on 
a footing of equality with our great rival. The 
following is the extract from Secretary Bour- 
WELL's report to which we refer, and it presents 
this subject in so clear a light as to leave no 
room for doubt : 

“ Retarns for the fiseal years 1870 and 1871 
show that the ocean commerce of the United 
States is passing rapidly into the hands of 
foreign merchants and‘shipbailders. In the 
year 1860 nearly 71 per cent. of the foreign 
commerce of this country was in American 
shi In 1864 it had fallen to 46 per cent.; 
in 1868 to 44 per cent., and in 1571 it is re- 
ported at less than 38 percent. The loss of 
the shipping of the United States is due chiefly 
to two causes: Ist, the destruction of Ameri- 
can veesels by rebel cruisers during the war; 
and, eecondly, the substitution of iron steam- 





vessels and steamships built of wood. When 
the war opened, English builders of iron steam 
ships had acquired considerable proficiency, 
and since that period the art has been carried 
to a higher perfection in Great Britain than in 
any other part of the world. 

** It is stated that the superioirty of British 
machinery and knowledge of the business by 
British mechanics give an advantage over Ame. 
rican shipbuilders equal at least to ten per 
cent. upon the cost of construction. They 
possess additional advantages in cost of labor, 
the oost of irvo, coal, and other materials; in 
the rate of interest upon the capital employed, 
equal in all to about twenty per cent. more, so 
that the difference in favor of British ship 
builders is at least 30 per cent. 

“In considering the means for the restora- 

tion of our ocean commerce, two facts must be 
accepted. First, that it is useless to attempt 
to revive it with wooden ships; and, secondly, 
that iron ships moved by sail cannot compete 
with iron ships propelled by steam; henve the 
only practical questions are these: Can the 
construction of iron steamships be established 
in this country, and if so, by what means? 
The trans-oceanic commerce sof the United 
States would employ about 6,000,000 tons of 
shipping, if each vessel made buat one round 
voy in a year. The value of our exports 
aod imports has already reached the sum of 
nearly $1,000,000,000, and daring the present 
d e it will exceed $1,500,000,000 annually. 
The annual returns for freight and passengers 
are about $100,000,000. 
“The history of the loss of our commerce, 
as shown in the statistics already given, ren- 
ders it certain that without sume efficient ac. 
tion on the part of the Government: the entire 
foreign trade of the aot will soon pass into 
the hands of our rivals. The monopoly of the 
trade between the United States and Europe 
by foreign merchants and shipbuilders carries 
with it the monopoly of shipbuilding for the 
entire world, and, as a consequence, tue Atlan- 
tic trade. The trade of the Pacific and the 
seas adjacent thereto will be carried on io 
English-built steamers. 

“An alteration of the law by which foreign- 
built vessels may be admitted to American 
registry will furnish no adequate proof. On 
the contrary, the change would stimulate on d 
building in England. The prospect of esta 
lishing A on = continent a diminish in 

roportion to the prosperity o business in 
bie. sbi yards a oul aos Ia view of the 
facts of our extensive coast upon the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans and our position with refer- 
ence to Europe and Asia, the country ought 
not to be satisfied with any policy which does 
not look to the establishment continuance 

shi in the United States, the en- 

por soc our own seamen and merchents, 
and the control of so much at least of the com- 
mone en Sere as po tae bem the ie" 
ports of our ucers portation 
articles pond oe for domestic mption, 
“The removal of duties | 
used in the construction 
the allowance of a dra 
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at its last session, under whip and spar, a bill 
to repea! the duty on coal and salt, we cannot 
think a majority of that body is prepared to 
strike down, or sa“‘reform” as to paralyse, an 


thing else to ong national prosperity and 

Theresis no ug of refining or theorising 

upon this qu sof protection. It is a policy 

ras bu é mancfacturing interest that 
operatives, kives direct support to ten 
million five hundted thousand people. It is a 
policy that has rendered us independent of all 
other nations, and enabled us to prosecute to 
successful issue a long and desperate war. It 
is a policy that has elevated, or is rapidly 
elevating, the American workingmas toa higher 
position than that occupied by that elass of 
citizens inany other nation at any other period 
in the world’s history. I¢ isa policy that has 
created a market at home for the products of 
our farmers, and to a far lar.er amount than we 
should have secured in Europe by adopting 
the destructive doctrine of free trade. It is, in 
brief, ‘‘an American policy," devised to foster 
American labor, American manufactures, Ame- 
rican agriculture, and every conceivable branch 
of American indastry. 

The abandonment of this American policy of 
protection for the British policy of free trade 
would overwhelm the nation with pecaniary 
tuin. No advocate of the free trade theory 
of the enemies of American manufacturers and 
American laborers, or of @ “ revenue reform’ 
that ignores the principle, can doubt that it 
will strike a fatal blow at oar national prosper- 
ity, and the most vital interests of the people, 
unless they wilfully shut their eyes to the whole 
history of tariff tinkering by Congress. They 
know that the same consequences which have 
followed the overthrpw of a protective tariff in 
the past must follow from the same cause in the 
futare. They know that the effect bas been inva- 
riably disastrous to out prosperity. We there- 
fore repeat our convictions, or at least our very 
strong hope, that Congress will cease tampering 
with the national welfare and the people’s in- 
terests, in spite of the advantage Mr. Buaine 
seems designedly to have given the free trade 
or revenue reformers by placing a majority of 
them on the Committce of Ways and Means. 

The Kepublican party of Pennsylvania does 
not seem satisfied with the composition of this 
committee, or of the Speaker's course towards 
Pennsylvaoia. Though a native of that State, 


‘ 


in selecting the committees of the House, being 
given tle chairman of only four unimportant 
ones, The Press thinks Hon. W. D. Katey 
should have been made Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways aud Means, and with some 
reason. It does not question the motives of 
the Speaker, but expresses the very positive 
Opinion that his constitation of the committees 
is not calculated to strengthen the Republican 
party in Pouusylvavia. Aud we are not sur- 
prised that a State which owes so muth of her 
present greatness, and relies so much for her 
future proeperity on protection to her indus- 
tries, should feel sensitive that a committee 
having such intimate relations to this question 
should be given to the enemies of protection, 
and a majority of it selected from those whose 
views are held by a very small minority of the 
Republican party, 


A One-Sided View. 


Mr. Wexpett Puaituirs’ idea seems to be 
that as soon as a2 man ceases to work 
for day wages and begins to hire other 
men, he is no longer entitled to the fruits 
of his euterprise, the profits he makes upon 
the labor of others, and hardly to the protec- 
tion of the laws. If a man takes @ contract 
to dig a ditch and hires another man to help him, 
though he labors as hard as his “‘hired man,”’ he 
has ceused to be a ‘‘workingman,” and has be- 
come a capitalist and a monopolist. The daily 
laborer is all right and the employer is all 
wrong, Anyone who becomes rich by his in- 
dustry and shrewduess is at once transposed 
into a tyrant and opposer of the poor. In one 
of his recent speeches, arraiguing the capitalist 
for the crime of getting rich, he sharply criti- 
cises Sir Ropsrt Peew, the great Euglish cot- 
ton spiuner, becanse he bought # secret of one 
of hia workingmen, which coutributed greatly 
to his wealth, without giving him e just consid- 
erativn, The secret was a discovery by the 
workman of & lem that prevented spinning 


delay sod curtailed the daily earnings of oper- 
atives. By the discovery of this epinner he 
was able to earn from two to three times as 


for a quart of beer « day and a small sum in 
cash. By “chalking bis bobbins,” which was 
the man’s device, Pext accumalated a large 
fortune; and Mr, Puit.irs denounces him in 
good set terms for overreaching or taking ad- 


stead of giving him a tenth of bis fortune. 
Perhaps Pest was wrong ; at any rate, we are 


the | ready to admit that be was not very generous. 





Pat Philadelphi 
Pi is with having almsost es its interests 


machines from clogging, a trouble that caused | 


much as the others. Pest secured his secret | ; 


vantage of the iguorance of the discoverer, in- | reached 


: 1 bosoniee'eut pelnfel daty to annoance to 


our readers the sudJen demise of one more of 
our honored and reprpsentative colored men. 
Professor A. Molynesax Hewlett, instructor 


interest which bas éootribated moro tha any: | '@ &7musstics and physical oalture of Hirvard 


College, died at his residence in Old Cam- 
bridge, about nine o'clock Wednesday, the 6th 
instant, of abscess in the head. Prof. Hewlett 
has !@:n troubled with an abscess for several 


his death was very sudden. fe was about 


Harvard University for ten years. ~* 

Daring the entire period of Prof. Hewlett’s 
connection with Harvard University, he bas 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of its offi- 
cers; and the city of Cambridge gave evidence 
of the respect in which he was held as a citisen 
by the large vonoourse of its best citizens wilo 
attended his funeral. 

The following notice of the funeral is taken 
from the Boston Herald of the Lith instant: 

“Thejfuneral of A. Molyneaux Hewlett, in- 
stractor of gymnastics at Harvard College, 
took place afternoon at the First Bap- 
tist Church. P. to the public ceremonies 
brief services were held at his late residence on 
the corner of Dunster and South streets, at 
which were present his family, neighbors, and 
a few im friends, wich the Han- 
cvek Mutual Aid Association of Boston, of 
which the deceased was a member. At the 
church, where there was a large attendance, 
the services were conducted by the or Rev. 
©. F. Anabel, assisted by Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
D. D., and were of the most impressive charac. 
ter, After a vhant by the choir the pastor of- 
fered a prayer and read selections from the 
Scriptures. Then followed the chant “Nearer 
my to Thee,” after which the officiating 
cle en each paid a tribute to the deceased, 
speaking of him as a good citizen, and one who 
had gained the esteem of-the community in 
which he had resided for the past twelve years. 
Dr. Peabody pronounced the benediction, and 
the remains were borne to their last restiog 
place in the Cambridge cemetery.” 

Prof. Hewterr was never found wanting in 
giving aid to any object for the benefit or im- 
provement of his race. His children have been 
trained up in the best schools of Cambridge, 


community in which she lives, or wherever she 
is knowa, is always found anong the foremost 
in all charitable enterprises tha: it becomes her 
lot to be associated with. 

That Prof. Hewlett bas held so long the 
responsible position in Harvard University, isa 
sure guarantee of his fitness for the same. 
Taking the position under some disadvantages 

t of bis i 


Giiness for the same aloue drew around him the 
numerous friends among the students who to- 
day feel the sad affliction “of his suddon death. 

Few of our race are appointed to honorable 
positions, and the few who do reveive recogni- 
tion of their qualifications, are usually soon set 
upSn by combinations of prejudiced men and 
gradually drawa into traps set fortheir destrac- 
tion. In the case of Prof. Hewlett it was 
different, thoagh many attempts have beea 
made by jealous persons to entrap him, others 
alienate the Officers of the Institution from 
him, yet he was proof against them all, and 
death alone has severed his connection with 
Harvard University. 

Prof. Hewlett leaves a wife and five children. 
His eldest daughter was married a litt’e over 
two years ago to Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
(Business Manager of this office,) on her re- 
tirement from the Female Academy at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where she graduated. 

The family and relatives have our deep sym- 
pathy in their sad bereavement. | 


Civil Rights for the Colored 
People, 


We observe that Mr, Sumner is pressiog his 
supplementary civil rights bill,,the object of 
which is to give to colored people the same 
Pe in all ~ublic conveyances and in all 

otels and public places that are now enjoyed 
by white people. 

This is right. Let the law be as clear on 
this subject as the Constitution is. But a law 
to this effect will make no reciable differ- 
ence in the Southern States. The better class 
of colored people in those States are not dis- 
posed to thrust themselves on white people, and 
the better class of white people in those States 
are not disposed to deny to colored people the 
same general public.rights which they enjo. 
themselves. We know of one case in point. 
A reputable colored man, a State offiver and a 
minister of the Gospel, was traveling in a pub- 
lic coach in a Sou 


i 





weeks, but no danger was apprehended, and | 2 
fifty years of age, and had been cuunécted with | 


and his good wife, who has the sympathy in | 
this, her greatest bereavement, of the entire | dered him he will accept it. Whether he be 


ia needless here to | 
state that his strict attention, and his peculiar 


State with some white I 


me | reform, and postage or frauking law reform, are 


the Pean- 
yn in Congress assert that if 
that State is to have the choice of the candi. 
dates in 1872,, Busta will be the man 


pat forward by the delegation in the nomiaat- 
We have no authority to epeak fur Penasyt- 
wo lay any claim to ‘the gift of prophe 


other people’s affairs, and of proving to be a 
the Pennsylvania delegation—if the 
ean delegation is meant—will do no such 
thing; and we base our opinion ov the emphatic 
condemnation by the Republican papers of the 
State of Mr. Bcatne’s constitution of the Ways 
and Means Commitiee. They look apon the 
fact that he has placed upom that committee a 
majority of “revenue reformers,’’ alsas free- 
traders, as a direct blow at the great interosts 
of Pennsylvania. So far as it has beon in his 
power thas far, the Speaker is charged with 
using his position for the overthrow of the 
priaciple of protection. They believe the re 
peal of the tariff would be disastrous to pros- 
perity ; and so believing, it is not remarkable 
that the people of the State should not feel in- 
clined to kiss the hand that smites them. —~ 
The same article in the Chronicle says that 
Senator Scort’s friouds assert that he does not 
intend to be a candidate “unless the coavention 
manifest a disposition in his favor.” Of course 
not. Senator Soort, so far from being a fool, 
is a very shrewd, as well as a very able and true, 
man. The Chronicle is therefore quite safe in 
saying he won't be a candidate if he discovers 
that he has no strength in the convention. At 
any rate, and under any circumstances, he is 
not the man to make himse!f a candidate and 
attempt to force himself upon the convention. 
But we have no doubt that he consitlers himself 
in the hands of the Rspublican party, and that 
if the nomination for Vice Presidency is ten- 


presented as the choice of the Pennsylvania 
Republicans or not, it is pretty clear that they 
will select some man for the honor who is not 
in favor of repealing the duty on coal, iron, 
and her various manafacturing and agricultu- 
ral products. 








The New Apportionment. 


The present session of Congress will be re- 
quired to make a new apportionment of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 
have already begun the work. The House has 
now betore it @ bill, reported at last session, 
which makes the number of Representatives 
281, an increase of 39 over the present number, 
and fixes the -ratio at one member for every 
134,957 of the entire population. By this 
bill the New England States will lose one 
member, and gain one. The Western 
States will gain 18, the Southern States 17, and 
the Northern States only 4—39 in all. The 
gain at the South is owing to the colored popu- 
lation being counted in full now, and in the 
West to the rapid increase of the population. 
The following table exhibits the number of 
members which each State now has, and the 
number to which each will be entitled by this 
bill: 

States. . New. 
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New Hampshire 
Vermont 
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Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
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The Franking Privilege, 

The New York Evening Post writes, and the 
Baltimore Amerscan—a paper sound upon al- 
most the following thrust 
at the franking privilege : 

* is not to be debated, 


8 demand. There is 
ieee chaaed cay c Once” 


pa grese- 
a | than there is why they sho 
psy weekly washing bill. The Tegeeet 
fasting the public treasury by abolishing the 
abuse is not merely the cost of trans- 
porting tons of rubbish through the maile—it 
is believed that much of the rubbish itself may 
be abolished.” 

Can't those papers which have jumped into 
this “abolition” movement, be made to under- 
stand thet there are two sides to the question? 
It is @ matter of more importance to the people, 
or atleast to the five millions for whom we 
speak, that they can send their letters, peti. 
tions, and remonstrances to members of 
Congress free of charge than it is to 
& member of Congress to have the privilege 
of franking the'r correspoudonce with their 
constituents. And the printed documents— 
agricultura! and mechanical reports—are of 
vastly more value to the people than all they 
cost for printing and distribating. The aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege would practically 
cut off from all commanication with Congress 
the vast majority of the colored people of the 
South, and deprive them of a kind of informa. 
tion that would never reach them but for its 
existence, Many of the documents publisaed 
by Congress are not only of great importance 
to them, but are invaluable. It strixes us that, 
having kept them in slavery and ignorance 
from thg birth of the Governmont until withiu 
seven or eight years, the country not only owes 
bat can well afford them the trifling edacational 
advantages free letters and free documents will 
afford them, The oost of the franking privi- 
lego is greatly exaggerated. The Post Office 
Department would not cost the Government a 
quarter of a million dollars less yearly were 
the franking privilege utterly destroyed. This 
we have shown over aad over again by statistics 
of the weight of paper and the number of letters 
that go through the mails free each year. We 
speak in this matter in behalf of the people, and 
not for members of Congress. Tv them it is a 
matter of mighty little importance. 
—_—_—_— 


A Word of Advice Gratis. 


Mr. Groner Witxes, of the New York Spirit 
of the Times, is an awbitious wan. Not satis- 
fied with being the organ of American sports- 
men he aspires to the leadership of the sore- 
heads of the Republican party who are 
exerting their pany powers to destroy it 
and throw the Government once more 
into the hands of those who fought four years 
to destroy it, under the shallow and dishonest 
pretext of want of confidence in Gen. Grant's 
integrity and fitness. His paper of a recent 
date contains an account of a conference he 
had in this city with some of tho leading cop- 
perhead members of Congress to devise ways 
and meaus to defeat Gen. Grant, and revealing 
the fact that the ‘‘one-term principle” is the 
great invention that is todo the work! Wiixes 
goes into a long detail of his plan,in which he was 
the only actor. It ie the silliest sort of twattle 
that we have scen sinve we read Geornar Fran- 
cis Trary’s last bulletin, and proves that how- 
ever competent he may be to guide and direct 
sportamen, and to lay down the law that gov- 
erns the race course, the prize ring, and the 
cock pit, he is not cut out for a political leader, 
not even of such visionaries as compose the 
opposition to Gaant within the Republican 
party. Our advice to Mr. Wiuxgs is, and we 
give it in all kindness, to confine his genius to 
his legitimate profession of reporting horse 
races, priae fights, billiard matches, and other 
sporting operations—there he is quite at home. 
Bat in essaying the politician he gets quite bs- 
yood his depth, and founders like a whale (a 
very small one though) left by a receding tide 
on a muddy beach. He is a very forcible illus- 
tratien of the wisdom of the old adage, that 
“a shoemaker should stick to his last.” There 
is danger of his spoiling a sporting editor in 
aspiring to become a politician. 

b——  ____| 
Free Trade Fraud and Folly. 


The advocates of a repeal of the duty 0 
ooal as well as on salt place their demand upva 
the pretense that they are iufluenced solely by 
the interests of the ‘dear people.” They af- 
fect to beliove, or if they do not, they labor to 
make the consumers of these articles believe, 
that they pay the duty to which they are subject: 
ed by law, and that if it were repealed the pricé 
of both coal and salt would be reduced just to 
the extent of that duty. Last week we showed 
that salt is cheaper now thao it was in 1561, 
: the present protection was affurded it, 
and that if the entire amount of duty from salt 


| were equally divided among the people it would 
| be only one cent and a half toeach. This fact 


will show what o perfect humbug is the whole 


now | Treetrade ontery on salt, as well as the fact that 


ime, | there is no duty on anthracite coal, which is 


le use for domestic parposes, aud 
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\ , Medel Copperhead 
Bagger 








Our readers pretty well understand what pa 


opinion is of the man Water who sow bolds 
and disgraces the office of Governor even of 
Virginia—that we believe him to be the mean- 
est and basest of all men who ever bore that 
title. We believe so becanse he has not only 
proved himself a contemptible sycophent, bat 
doubly an apostate. He has proved false to 
the Republican principles he “put on” to se- 
cure his election, and false to the Government. 
Though a Northern man, he has been the most 
malignant enemy of the North, But in that 
he only illustrates the truth of the old adage, 
that ‘one renegade is worse than ten Turks.” 
We refer to the apostate now, however, for 
the purpose of giving our readers an insight 
into a phase of bis character that we have not 
dwelt upon. It is from the Parkersburg (West 
Virginia) Journal, and is a card published by 
the Commissioners recently sent from that 
Siate to Richmond on official business. It 
needs no explanation: - 


“The action of Corea he oye sees 
some satisfactory explanation can be given, 
be regarded aly in the light of a premeditated 
insult to our commissioners and through them 
to the State. Ever since the elevation of 
Walker it has been well understood that in this 
matter of the Virginia debt he has heen oper- 
ating in the interest of the New York Tamman 
Ring. Why he should swell ro 
immense proportions after Tweed bas . 
decapitated can only be explained in view o 
the fact that the tail of a sueke will wiggle for 
a long time after its head has been taken off. 
A year ego, in his annual message to the 
Legislature, Governor Walker grossly mis- 
represented Weet Virginia in reference to this 
matter of the public debt, and sought to force 
oar State into an unfair mode of settlement. 
The plan suggested by Governor Walker was 
concocted by the Wall-street stock jobbers, to 
whom he was under obligations for his election. 
But when the trap so ingeniously set by the 
“ Ring” fell, the ouly victims caught were = 
“carpet bag” Governor and bis stock gamb- 
lers. They were effectually flanked by the 
appointment of commissioners by West Vir- 
ginia. Hence their rage when they saw their 
trick to rob West Virginia unmaeked, and 
when they discovered that we had adopted a 
plan to bring about an honest settlement of the 
differences between the two States. It is evi- 
dent now that Governor Walker and his con- 
federates don’t intend to permit any settlement 
of the Virginia debt unless they can make a 
good thing out of it for themselves. West Vir- 
ginia is the gouse that is to be plucked. We 
must pow iusist upon a prompt settlement of 
the differences between the two States on this 
matter. A fair settlement will show that West 
Virginia owes no part of the Virginia debt. 
But if any part is apportioned to her she can 
pay it, both principal and interest. Mean- 
time a State like Virginia that can't even pay 
the interest on her debt shouldn’t, through au 
inflated Chief Magistrate, ‘put on 80 many 
airs.” 








The Guarantee of Mr. Greeley’s 
Fidelity. 





Since the overthrow of slavery and the resig 
uation of Collector Mureuy the principles of 
protection to American industry has constituted 
the politics and almost the religion of Mr. 
Geeetey. However divided his labors may 
have been till the accomplisbment of these great 
objects, all the energies of his mind and the 
affecticris of his heart have been given to that 
object. All else, like his opposition to Grant, | 
has been considered as of minor importance. | 
We baveno reason to doubt that his support | 
of the protective policy has been as sincere & 
it has been earnest, and that he considers it of | 
far leas consequence to the country than the | 








defeat or election of any particular Presidential | 
We have not, therefore, entertained 2 
and there-is no reason why it should not come 


candidate. 
any fear that he will array himself against a 
candidate known to be sound upon that subject, 
and support @ revenue reformer or open free 
trader in 1872, as he must if he unite with the 
disaffected Republicaus and Democrats in the 
efort they are organizing for Gen. Grant's de- 
feat. Every one of the men engaged in that 
movement, and every man whose name has 
been suggested as their candidate, except that 
of Mr. Greeter, is plodged to the destruction 
of the protective policy Mr.Gree.ey has go long 
and so ably advocated. That, indeed, is one 
of the main planks in their platform, and the 
questién upon which they chiefly rely to draw 
off enough Republicans from the Republican 
ticket to defeat Gen. Grant and destroy the 
tariff at the same time. If Mr. Gaeeiry has 
been honest in h‘w life-long defense of the pro- 
tective policy, which nobody doubts, he will 
never be found In such company when the 
scratch comes. He may continue to gratify his 
dislike to President Grant by an occasional 
thrast, but he never will permit it to lead him 
iuto rebellion to the Republican party, and into 
opposition to a party of which, next to Henry 
Cray ond Henry C. Carer, he is the oldest 
as be bus been the ablest champion. Sach a 
course would give the lie to his life-long profes- 
sions, and go far to undermine the confidence 
of the people in the integrity of any of the 
defenders of the “American system.” 





The Duty on Salt. 





A strong effort is now being made to secure 
the repeal of the present duty on salt, and 
petitions to Congress for the abolition of the 
tax are in circulation for signatures. It is 
stated that by the increased cost of the article 
in consequence of the imposition of the duty 
some $10,000,000 goes annually into the hands 
of the salt monopolists, while the United States 
Government receives in revenue from the col- 
lection of the tax only: $1,200,000 yearly.— 
Baltimore American. 


Whoever bas “stated” any such thing as 


that $10,000,009 worth of salt goes into the | 


hands of salt monopolists, does great violence 
totruth. And the assumed cause of this al- 
leged accumulation, ‘the increased cost in 
consequence of the imposition of the duty,” is 
equally groundless. The truth is, that salt is 
cheaper now than it was ten years ago, before 
the present duty was assessed. But if mo- 
nopolists did yearly buy ap $10,000,000 worth 
of salt for speculative purposes, and if the 
price had been ‘increased by the duty,”’ is it 
not quite as likely they would do the same 
thing if there had been no duty apon it and 
the price less than itis? If it had been stated 
that monopolists in 1861, anticipating the im- 
position of a tariff on salt, had bought $10, 
000,000 worth, there would be some sense in 
it. But the very sharp competition which ex- 
ists between the salt manufacturers of New 
York, Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia, is 
too powerful, and they make too much salt to per- 
mit would-be monopolists to suceeed in forcing 
up the price, or to retain year after year 
$10,000,000 worth of it for that purpose. 


The statement is, therefore, as foolish as it is 
false. 





Cause of Our National Prosperity. 


In an article last week requesting and warn. 
ing the-tarif tinkers to keep their bands off 
our well-settled protective policy and to “let 
well enough alone,”’ we stated that there has 
been no period in the history of the country 
in which its progress in wealth and general 

_ prosperity hae been greater than during the 


last ten years under the present tariff aye. . 


tem. Thoagh the fact is self-evident, we 


are glad to baye our opinion confirmed by 


so high authority as Secretary Bovrweu, 
He states in ts report that the last few 
years have been the most prosperous io the 
history of the nation; that they have been 


)» MER « 





Srevens slambers under s mound which has | ~ 


nothing but grass to cover it, ; a8 some 
csi Sone a aller aeceties 


passenger . 
grave in tribute to the old hero’s memory, has | ! 


been frequently commented upon in apflatter- 
ing terms. Among others, Tukopous Titpen 


has called attention to this singular neglect, | 


He has recently visited the cemetery at Lan- 
caster, Pa., where his remains are interred, 
and says nobody could tell him why there was 
no monument. It was “three years since the 
lion was Jaid there to moulder away,” and sug- 
gests to the executors to erect some monument 
to mark the spot, with the inscription : 


Here lies the dust of 


Taappevs Srey 
Author of the Comes Hahasl 
: Phe ow of Pennsylvania, © 
life- advocate of th: 
Abolition of ican Slavery. 

We hope the hint will be acted upon, as 
mach to prove the nation ie net angratefal nor 
forgetful of such a benefactor of his race, as to 
perpetuate the memory of Mr. Srevens. It is 

inly not creditable t@ as that it was not 
(allibinee done. 

P.8,—Since the above was put in type we 

hear from a reliable source that the work of 


raising @ monument over Mr. Stevens’ remains 


has at last been begun. 





Political *“‘ Defaulters ”’ 


The face of the people, as well as of the 
Administration, is set hard against official de- 
faulters. They are looked upon and punished 
as thieves, except where the Democracy bear 
rale. The officer who betrays his trust by rob- 
bing the Government under the present Repab- 
lican regime makes himself infamous, and is 
rendered infamous by the law. But we do not 
believe the moral turpitude of betraying one’s 
official trust and tarning thief is auy greater 
than the betrayal of one’s political trust. We 
think the man, for instance, elected by the Re- 
publican party, pledged to carry out certain 
principles believed to be necessary to the well- 
being of the country, who violates that pledge, 
repudiates his party obligations, and uses his 
ioflaence to defeat its policy, is as unmitigated 
a villain, and should be considered as infamous 
as official defaulters. However much better at 
heart is that Senator or Representative who 
secures his position from the Republican party 
only to betray that party inte the hands of 
their opponents and the enemies of the coun- 
try, than the man who steals a few bundred 


; dollars? 








Mixed Schools. 


Ilion. Caaries Sumuer has again moved on 
the question of mixed schools in the District of 
Columbia, and has presented a bill for the ac- 
complishment of that object. 

Mixed schools must come sooner or later, 


now. In the Legislative Council, the member 
from. the Bizet Conneil...Disteict (i.2wie 2 

Dovatass) introduced on Mondsy.a concur- 
rent reselution requesting the Delegate in Con- 
gress from the District of Columbia to urge the 
passage of a law abolishing separate schools. 
The resolation was referred to a committee, 
with the evident intention of killiog it. Our 
separate schools have had to coutend with all 
the opposition that negro hate in this com- 
munity has been able to exert. Our schools 
have been placed in ont-of-the-way corners, 
over stables, and in old barracks, &c. The 
colored people want the same refining and ele- 
vating influence thrown around their children 
as are enjoyed by the white children, Senator 
Sumnee's bill allows no distinction in regard to 
teachers for reason of race or color, which does 
away with the only objection to mixed schools 
ever advanced by the very few colored persons 
who have been weak enough to object to them. 





Gene to Death. 


The African Repository for December pub 
lishes @ list of two hundred and forty-three 
emigrants to Liberia who left the United States 
to seek their fortune in the wilds of Africa ; 
most of them being farmers. These farmers 
could have had land for almost nothing in the 
United States without undergoing tenth 
part of the privations and risks of sickness and 
death by the course they have been induced to 
pursue by the Satan-inepired organization called 
the Colonization Society. Colored men of the 
South, there is plenty of room, and to spare, 
in the West, with all the attractious of fertile 
land, for no price, which will afford good homes, 
and in a country where all your rights will be 
respected and wealth awaits you. Don't ran 
away from your native land to gratify the 





fiendish prejudice of any set of men. 
ee 


Fase-Trapers persist in characterising the 
duty paid on foreign imports as « tax upon the 
consumer, notwithstanding cotton and woolen 
fabrics, all kind of 
bituminous coal, salt, and everything else we 
make or produce are cheaper under the opere- 
tions of our present protection tariff system 
than in the days of freetrade. This is nothing 
more nor less than a deliberate attempt to 
cheat the American people for the benefit of 
English capitalists and laborers. The state- 
ment is false, and the object for which it is 
made is anpatriotic and dishonest. 





Tae growth and structure of the humaa 
hair, ie very plainly set forth in a pamphlet, 
pablished by BR. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. 
H., proprietors of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian 


oil 
has a healthy action on the scalp,. restoring 
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by Shutter, and are neatly and 
comfortably farnished and carpeted. The en- 
tire building pode py : “7 the ar- 
rangements com , by Mr. Rovert Fleming, 
the contractor, who is entitled to much oredit 
for the manner in which the work has been done. 

A sbort. sketch of the history of this insti- 
tation, whi¢h has grown from a very small be- 
ginning until it bas attained its present mar- 
velous proportions, may not be uninteresting. 


Karly in 1865 a charter of incorporation was | mach as I do blacks.’ ‘ Well,’ rejoined 


obtained from Con and on the llth of 
July in that year . J. W. Alvord, on the 
t of the trustees, commissioned Mr. William 

. Wilson, the present cashier, to andertake the 
work of making the bank known to the colored 
people of this city and the freedmen of the sar- 
rounding localities. Mr. Wilson was then en- 
teaching school, on Twelfth street, near 

but notwithstanding there was thea no com- 
pensation attached to the office, he peng 
1s 
first office was a rented room in the upper part 
of a detached brick house on G street, opposite 
the Foundry Church. He remained there until 
the following spring, laboring against mach 
distrust and prejudice i his endeavors to im- 
press upon his own people the advantages of 
the project. His first announcement of it 
was to his own pupils, and one of them, a son 
of a freedman named Hill, told him his father’s 
box had been broken open the previous night 
and some two hundred dollars carried off. The 
boy said his father had still twenty-four dol- 
lars, and asked Mr. Wilson if he would put 
that in his bank. The answer being in the 
affirmative, the father was brought back after 





school recesa and made the first deposit of $24, 
and so the freedman Hill laid the foundation of | 
an institution which struck deep root in the | 
soil, and whose branches now spread over a | 
large portion of the Uuion. A strange part of 
the history of that deposit is, that it still re- | 
mains accumulating, and nothing is known of 
ite owner’s fate. The second depositor was 
the wife of Rev. Dr. Garnett, pastor of the 
Fifteenth-street Presbyterian Colored Church ; 
and the third, Mr. Walker Lewis, now one of | 
the trustees, and the owner of a large amount | 
of real estate in this city, which he has accu- 
mulated by prudent investments. Both these 
made their deposits to show they bad confi- 
dence in the project and, to inspire it in others. 

During the infancy of the institution Mr. 
Wilson carried the faads of it on his person, 
and he did not find the load a difficult one to 
transport. He labored on despite of every 
difficulty, and with the countenance of the.em- 
. ; 


to make the prise a success. In the spring 
of 1866 a basement room in the house occupied 
oa the Freedmen’s Bureau, at the corner of 
Nineteenth and I streets, was assigned as the 
office of the bank, and there the work was car- 
ried on until about the same time in the follow- 
ing year, when it was moved to the northwest 
corner of Pennsylvania avenue and Nineteenth 
street. During this time every effort was used 
to induce the colored soldiers to deposit some- 
thing of their pay, and many did so who now 
reap the benefit of their produce in the dwner- 
ship of their dwellings. In the winter of 1867 
the next move of the bank was to the house of | 
Mrs. Sullivan, on Seventh street, between E 

and F, where two rooms were rented and occu- | 
pied for about fourteen months, when another | 
change of base was made to May's bnilding, 
which has just been vacated. 

In these years of straggle there was much of 
interesting incident in the endeavor to estab- 
lish the bank. A detaiied history of this would 
fill volames. Confidence in savings institutes 
is a thing of slow growth among all peop'es, 
and it was peculiarly so of the colored race. 
They were unused to the thing, and those who 
were foremost in advocating this ene were 
strangers to them, and were in a great measure 
looked upon with distrust. ‘There were large 
numbers of colored troops being brought here 
aod quartered in the vicinity. It was consid. 
ered that they might be induced to save a por- 
tion of their pay, and Mr. Wilson, being one 
of the representative men of his race, weut 
among them iu their camps on pay-days aod 
explained the benefits of the institution 
to them. This was attended with va. 
ried results until the First District colored 
regiment was mustered out, when he succeeded 
in getting deposits from them amounting to 
nearly five thousand dollars. He remained in 
@ tent all night with this amount in his brea-t, 
but did not sleep much, through anxiety, al- 
though having a guard of soldiers to protect 
him. He carried his treasure safely into town, 
but for many days some doubting Thomases 
would come along and demand back their 
money, which, of course, they got ; but some, 
in their suspicion, called for it at the point of 
eat maw f A Kentucky colored regiment, was 

near this city for about a year, and 

many of them made regular deposits with the 

cashier when he paid his regular visits on pay 

day: A number of these carried 

leaving, sufficient to purchase homes for them- 
ves. The Second 








self, 
Hilea is a kind of missionary among the gran- 
dees here. She was the other day at a fine 


for | dinner, where ga ag was @ guest, and 





tell me, Mr. 
They a 5 


fai of the race of the 
was conversing, ryplied, ‘Now, who told you 
that?’ ‘Well, a good many people; but, in 
fact, there isa good desl in your books that 
would never have been written by a friend of 
that unfortunate race,’ Artemus colored con- 
siderably, for he felt that the company he was 
in felt a certain sympathy with her rebuke, and 
he said : ‘ Not at all; I abuse white pee “rg 

en, 
looking him straightly in the eye, ‘I hope you 
will never agus orld snythieg which shall 
make people believe that you are against the 
negro. Is it not passing strange that an intel- 
ligent and refined fugitive slave should be over 
here confronting and rebuking in high places 
the enemies of her people?’ ” 


How Toombs Didn’t Fight Wade. 


Says the Cincinnati Commercial: ‘‘ Durin 
the heated debate which followed the attac 
upon Sumner by Brooks, Toombs took occasion 
to justify the act of Brooks, while he denounced 
Sumner and his anti-slavery associates in the 
most offensive manner. Wade arose in his seat 
and pronounced Brooks a ‘ cowardly assassin,’ 
and placed his apo'ogist, Toombs, in the same 
category. Before this Wade and Toombs were 
personally on friendly terms. Wade went to 
his room, expecting a challenge in the course 
of the evening, but it did not come. L. D. 
Campbell, who was then a member, went to 
Wade's room and told him he would be chal- 
lenged; the Southern members were in caucus, 
supposed to be arranging for a duel, and asked 
Wade what he intended to do. Lis reply was, 
‘I shall accept the challenge. What else can 

o? I knew very well when I used the lan- 
guage I did that it meant fight, and I am going 
to fight.’ ‘Wel; said Campbell, ‘how wil 
you arrange it?’ ‘I will have rifles, at fifty 
yards. Toombs shall have a small piece of 
white paper pinned to his coat, right over his 
heart, and I will have one the same size pinned 
to my coat to match. Now, Lew, is your rifle 
in good order? Are the sights all right?’ 
Everything was right. ‘Well, now, Lew, I 
want you to go out with me, and if 1 don’t cut 
that paper, you may sect it down that I am 
d——dly flarried, for 1 can do it every time 
when it is pinned to a board fence. Fighting 
settles nothing—it is all d——d nonsense ; bat 
1 have got to kill Toombs—he has lived long 
enough anyhow.’ The evening passed, and no 
challenge came. Another, aud atiil another 


 cancus. ofthe chivalry, amd 

den raane! e gentlemen, durin this time, 
occupied seats side by side on the floor of Con- 
gress, without speaking together, till the fourth 
of when ‘Toombs came in and said to Wade: 
‘What’s the use of being a d——d fool?’ 
Wade's quick reply was: ‘ There ain’t no use 
in it, but some men can’t belp it.’ Here you 
see that pleasant, personal relations were inter- 
rupted only four days, after which it was, ‘Why, 
Ben,’ and ‘ Hello Bob;’ but during that time 
‘ Bob’ had found a master. 

“The details of this ‘little affair’ with 
Toombs were given by Mr. Wade, at the special 
request of Mr. Berry, of Nashville, while we 
were present at his room in Washington. The 
day before the ‘onpleasantness’ Wade and 
Toombs were practicing together with the rifle, 
which may have bad much to do in reconciling 
Toombs to the situation, as Mr. Wade excelled 
him as a marksman.” 

a eo 


Equal Rights in the Public Schools. 





The following is an abstract of the bill which 
Mr. Sumner introduced in the Senate Tugsday. 
The bill provides that the board of trus of 
colored schools shall be abolished, and that the 
duties of that board shall hereafter be exercised 
and performed by the trastees of public schools 
of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
or such persons as have officiul control of the 
public schools in either of these places; but no 
distinction on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude shall be made in 
the admission of pupils to any of the public 
schools under the control of such trustees or 
other persovs, or in the mode of education or 
treatment of pupils in sach schools ; and here- 
after, iustead of separate funds, there sball be 
one common fund in those cities set apart and 
devoted to educational purposes, in accordance 
with this act. The name of any child 
applying for admission to a public school, 
and of every person applying for service 
aa a teacher, shail be rec in the order of 
application, and acted on accordingly; but 

ere shall be no preference between applicants 
on account of race, color, er previous condition 


of servitade, nor shall there be, on this account, | i 


any difference in the 


of compensation of 
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was he 

while the woman was doing her best to 
that bit of horse-flesh rise to the 
“Helmbold,” but all in vain; the 
kept gaining on the horse and 

there was hardly on the 

not ex that both the woman 
= killed. 


when, fortunately 











for the woman, she observed 


a place which was a little wider than usual and 


with a steady reign, 
horse from the track and endeavored to 
him against the wall of 
the train might pass 
doing this the woman was 

Samuel Winans, the conductor, w 
out on the locomotive. 


forward and got 
seconds only 


guided the fleeing 


4 


she 
by 


passed by when the monster 
poked its nose past ee daston At 
this moment Mr. Winans threw his whole force 
against the animal and held him until the train 
stopped, and then a rousing cheer of gratifica- 
tion and joy at the escape of the woman from 
terrible death was given.— Portland (Oregon) 


The Transfermatioa. 


The unbelievers in the innate worth of hu- 
manjty, the croaking tyrants who oppose free- 
dom because of the natural unfitness of men 
for its true ag ap oy can find food fer re- 


flection in the 

ernor Dunn, of 
Let us 

Dana to 


ife of the late Lieutenant Gov- 
Louisana. 

back from the grave of Governor 
ew Orleans thirty years ago. Sla- 


very was in ite rank heyday then; the crack of 
the slave-whip was heard and the auctioneer’s 


hoarse voice rang 


of beautiful octoroons. 


. 


ests on the sale 
e take up the 


out in foul 


Picayune, and turn to the place where dogs 


and men were advertised, an 


rewards offered 


for their return, dead or alive. Here isa para- 


graph that reads 
hoar of the day: 


Five Do.tare 


like a feverish dream at this 


Rewaro.—Run away from 


thé subscriber, on the 234 of November last, 
the negro boy Oscar Dunn, an apprentice to 


the plastering tr 


ade. He is of griffe color, 


between 20 and 21 years of age, and about five 


feet 10 or 11 inches high. All 
cautioned not to harbor said boy, ander penalty 
of the law. Wilson & Patterson, corser 
dohp and Common ¢ 


This * negro 
color and 


8 stretch of histo 
negro boy and 


boy,”” Oscar Dann, of griffe 
pp proportions, and the late 
Governor of Louisiana, were 


the same. What 
lies between the ranaway 
e bier of the Governor! 


The years are not many, but the soul, whose 
flight is not measured by years, but by events, 


has shot through 


cyclea of common years in 


that time. Your Oscar Danns and your Fred- 


erick Douglasses 


in slavery would have simply 


walked the lonely road from the plantation to 
the hut and to the auction block ; the aspira- 


tions of their souls as the 


beat against their 


cages would have been felt only by the Great 


Master. 
and nations dave 
wisdom and their 


How many Fred. 


Liberty B seme them from slavery, 
8 


tened at their feet to their 
eloquence, 
glasses, how many Oz- 


car Dunas have lived and died in the swamps 
of Louisiana or in the devil’s plantations of 


the Red river ? 
How small are 
locate tness 


the conceptions of men who 
io particular climes or par- 


ticular colors. Hog blind ‘is the world which 


clips the soul and cramps 


it in cages, for every 


reat soul broken and crushed in slavery is a 


98 to all. 


Therefore, let us not henceforth 


offend God by doubting that mankind are not 
capable of ee De. To doubt is 


to disbelieve, and 
Irish Republic. 


to disbelieve is blasphemy.— 





Tuat the locomotive is an absolute pre- 
requisite to the thorough development of 


inland icultural weal 
ai’ Deen the 


conceded. 


is now universally 
im t shipping 


ports of Peoria and Rock Island in [llinois is 
a straight stretch of 91 miles, of which only 
the terminal portions have been able hitherto 


to avail themselves of 


mate ‘railway facil- 


ities. ‘These inland countries have a million 


and a half of im 


proved lands of fine quality. 


Here are three hundred thousand acres of corn, 
and an equal breadth of prairie sown to wheat 
and other products, while cattle are raised by 
the hundred thousand, and horses, hogs, and 


sheep in yet grea 


ter numbers. The enterpris- 


ere *of Stark, Henry, and other inter- 


vening <counties have subscribed freely to 
the stock of the Peoria and Rock Island Rail- 
way, whioh, since July of this year, bas been 
running its trains over that rich interval 


e. 
is one 






scarce of industrial 




















































































































































_ NEWS OLIPPINGS. 
—There 
pelle op guard of a body of 5,000 have 


—The secret Russian sect called the “White 
"whose rites are of the most revolting 
character, has over 300,000 members, Any 
person convicted of belonging to it is sent for 


i 


life tq the most remote penal settlements in | ona! 


Siberia. 

It is said that Robert Gibson, who was 
killed in the rubber factory at New Laven, was 
the only employee who understood the secret 
process of welding rabber, and his death isa 
serious loss to the company. 


—The female of the pablic school 
at bp neg ro alan pote esd “strack’’ 
the — advance of twenty-five 
cents per day in her salary, on the that 
she was as competent as a male teacher. Her 
demand was granted. 


'—Prince Bismarck and his most formidable 
adversary, Bishop Ketteler, of Mayence, were 
students r at » and there 
fought a duel in which Ket was wounded, 
Afterwards they became fast friends and mem- 
bers of the same “corps” of students. Ket- 
teler is now the leader of the anti-Imperialist 
party in the German Parliament, and by far 
the ablest and most eloquent of Bismarck’s 
opponents. 

—The French manufacturers are, suffering 
for their [nara ny In the heat of the 
war they declared they would never execute 
orders for Germans. Latterly they have as 
usual sent their commercial travellers into 
Germany, and they find that the articles which 
they formerly imported from France are now 
ptoduced in Germany in equal elegance and 
not inferior quality. 


—Spurgeon delight is in the story of the 
genuine conversion of a servant girl. When 
she was asked on joining the church, ‘‘Are you 
converted ?’ “I hope so, sir.” “What makes 
you think you ere really a child of God?’ 
‘Well, sir, there is a great change in me from 
what there used to be.’” ‘‘What is the change ?” 
“I don’t know, sir; but there's a change in all 
things; but there is one thing, I always sweep 
under the mats now.'' 


—Through tickets’ to go round the World 
are now issued, the price being $1,145 in gold, 
and the running time 


olnhty coe days, 6 
to of rout, going westward, from ew 
Ss oh F i 


“say 3,300 miles, San Fran: 
cisco to Yokohama, 4,700 thence to Hong 
Kong, 1,600 miles, thence to Calcutta, 3,500 
miles, Bombay to Suez, 3,600 miles, from Suez, 
via Alexandria and Brindisi to Loodon, sa 
2,300 miles, and from Loadon to New Yor 
3,200 miles. . 


—Some curious facts are noted in connection 
with the supply of artificial limbs to mutilated 
soldiers. It appears that there were 7,887 
such soldiers who had received artificial limbs 
from the Government up to the lst of July, 
1870, bat that after that time Congress had 

that applicants might either receive 
the ling or a commutation in money; and 


the 
exter commutationists have greatly outnum- 

red the limb receivers. ‘Thus, against 104 
who received arms we have placed 4,067 who 
took the money ; legs, 1,117; commuters, 3,114, 
Only five footiess men. took fect, anil fifty-one 
preferred the eash. 


—Rev. Wm. T. Catto of Morristown, N. J ., 
the colored Methodist clergyman whose death 
has been already mentioned, was the father of 
the lately mu Prof. Catto, of Philadel- 
phia, and a man of great intelligence and 
worth. His death is su to have been 
induced in one by the ef felt for the loss 
of his son, Orange, Newark, Morristown, 
and other places, where he was known, he 
was highly respected for his ability and 
worth, Ele did efficient service in New Jersey 
as the agent of the Union League of America, 
ia organising the colored voters the first year 
that they were edmitted to the polls. 


—Justin McCarthy writes to the New York 
Mail that ‘‘a curious Party ay sem puzzle is 
the photggraph lately shown in London of the 
execution of the hostage by the Commune. 
Every face is a likeness, with the ex ion 
petiieg wet way hee og : = wor es 

test o mn and yet we know 
that there was no camera at hens when the 
Archbishop of Paris and fellow-victims perished, 
and that were not grouped as this picture 


course the face or 


can be combined with 
person te-day; but how can you have perfect 
expressing agony, 


gee lg ag a 

; ation, r gotupin such a 
way? tite understand itt’’ : 

: ry, who is officially announced 


inister to this country, was 
, and 


takem yesterday 
y of some otber 
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fact here comes in that from this | 2 


Ilow then was it done? Of . 
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Would Meet ted panstliy 


2 rt hee eae Se v0 


the one hand and Nineteenth-Centary . 

and secularism on the other. ps Sea a 
feck honehetaann in all teat pignesdsand is, it 
(like our own ace wb et nar eegaet mag rn 




























etre a rega, 
; party predilect esteemi 
choice of honest wa faithful wee to office 

the most essential and 


virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
Equal Rights, f 





0 
Color, has : our current sellthes of kant 
their @ intensity. However parties may 
h rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles — i we honorably 
icans are henceforth 
be regarded as praciically accepted by the whole 
country. e right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
Pe! aston vi . people tee Set * the Union 
A very citizen the full enj 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by ame 


cri 
are the broad and firm foundations of yy Ne 


tional edifice ; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
sisted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
yp dead invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 
Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and op ion—to 
extend the b esand diffuse the bleasin 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to ‘he 
roduction of new inventions for economising 
Ene and thus enlarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, aud pan apy of our race. To 
this and good work, The Tribune contrib- 
— its oe : rsistent efforts. 
culture will continue to be more jell 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi. 
tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 
roduce per annum can afford to do without our 
arket Reports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what palenne to _ own qualline and its 
we eve that no farmer who cau 
read at alt can afford to do without such a joar- 
nal as 7'he Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to, those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, a8 our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help us to make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 


um. 

Semi- Weekly Tribune, ‘mail subscribers, $4 
perannam. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time ; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


To mail subscribers. 

One copy, one year, 52 issues... 0.0.2... 0... $2 
Five copies, one year, 52 isswes.................. ¢ 
To one address, all at one post office. 
Pisce cone sestetivsoal ween nneis $l 50 each 
POOR sic sicecisssiiewecesies +» 1 26 each. 
GO COPE ao 04 cnces: sosnecesssecees 1 00 each. 





To names of subscribers, all at one post office. 


And one extra copy to each club ; 


dh gee teseee $l 60 each 
BO DIR oo ons nocscocasessccese soceveese socese 1 86 each 
PO I iiives saases scstssctcrccssees scecee 1 10 each 


And one copy to each club. 

Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, post- 
age repaid: Political Economy, by Horace 

reeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 

uinn; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 

. Waring. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Daily Tribune, 80 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
76 cents, and $1 per line. 

: Semi: Weekly Tribune, 25 and 50 cents per 


ine. 
Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the paper. 

It making remittances always procure a draft 
on New York, or a post office money order, if 
possible. Where neither of these can be pro- 
eured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. The registration fee has been re- 
daced to fifleen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be 7 an absolute protection 
against losses by mail. All postmasters are 
——_ to register, letters when requested to 

80. 

Terms, cash in advance. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 

HARRY L. CHAMBERS, 


Wholesale Manufacturer of 
LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN’S 


Boots and Shoes, 
' No. 208 Main street, Memphis, Tennessee, 
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A K1I88 AT THE DOOR, 

We were standing 7 the doorway— 
My litle wife and I. 

The golden sun upon her 
Fell down so silently, 

A small white hand upon my arm, 
What could I ask for more 

Than the kindly glance for loving eyes, 
As she kissed me at the door? 


I know she loves me all her heart 
The one who stand¢ beside ; 

And the years have been so joyous 
Bince first I called her bride, 

We've had so much of happiness 
Since we met in years before; 

But the happiest time of all was 
When she kissed me at the door. 


Who cares for wealth of land or gold, 
For fame or matchless power ? 

It does not give the happiness 
Of just one little hour 

With one who loves me as her life— 
She says she loves me more— 

And I thought she did this morning 
When she kissed me at the door. 





At times it seems as all the world, 
With all its wealth of gold, 

Is very small and poor, indeed, 
Compared with what I hold ;. 

And chen the clouds hang grim and dark 
I only think the more 

Of one who waits the coming step, 
To kiss me at the door. 


If she lives:till age shall scatier 
Its frosts upon her head, 
I know she'll love me just the same 
As the morning we were wed ; 
But the angels call her, 
And she goes to heaven before ; 
I shall know her when I meet her, 
For she'll kiss me at the door. 


THE GHOST OF RUSSIAN HALL. 


A great deal bas been written about the 
large tree, the magonificent scenery, and the 
vast gold-fields of California. Even its mam- 
moth vegetables and delicious mutton haye had 
their honorable mention. In short, not 
know much connected with the country that 
we are unacquainted with. There's one thing, 
however, that has not been told of within my 
knowledge—and that is a Californian ghost. 
The subject has at least the recommendation 
of rarity ; and perhaps it may be found to pos- 
sess some interest. For myself I give no opin- 
ion upon the point; I could not at the time, 
but 1 will truthfully and faithfally relate the 
story as it was said to happen, and was related 
to me by the poor woman whose belief at least 
could not be shaken in it, and over a portion of 
whose life it has exercised so strapge an infla- 
ence. 

It was in the year 1854, and I was living at 
San Francisco. Chancing to need some one to 
assist me in doing some plain sewing, Mr. 
Evans, one of the merchants of the town, and 
a man whose character for benevolence was 
known far and wide, gave me the address of a 
Mrs. Addis. She was a superior person, quite 
a lady, he said, who had come to California 
from the Eastern States, and was reduced to 
live by her own exertions. He added that she 
had been recently very ill from nervous fever, 
was hardly strong enough yet for the harder 
work of washing—which she had before been 
taking in—and no doubt she would be glad of 
the lighter employment of sewing. , 

‘*Washing!’”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘A superior 
person, quite a lady, and reduced to take in 
washing.” 

“Ay,” replied Mr. Evans, “and thankfal to 

et it.” 

. So, one morning, away I started for Mrs. 
Addis’, climbing over the intervening sandhills 
that lay between St. Annis Valley and my 
more centrally situated home. The streets 
were not then cut through or paved as they are 
now, so the expedition was quite a pilgrimage, 
and I was tired before I reached the cottage of 
Mrs. Addis. I recognized it by the descrip- 
tion Mr. Evans had given—a pretty white 
dwelling with green blinds, standing in a gar- 
den surrounded by a picket fence, with an 
ornamental porch, over which a green vine was 
beginning to trail. All looked fresh and new ; 
and it appeared she had not long got into it. 

A little girl of nine was playing outside with 
a boy of three; another child, a girl of six or 
80, sat wrapped in a shawl watching them. She 
looked ill; and, indeed, there was a delicacy 
about them all. The moment they — 
sight of me all three evinced considerable 
alarm and ran in-doors. Ina minute the eld- 
est came out again, sent by her mother. Blush- 
ing very much, she said I must please excuse 
her for running away, bat she and her little 
sister and brother were shy and not used to 
visitors. She was a gentle, pleasant-looking 


child, but in her face there lingered an expres- | be 


sion as of some sudden fright, and I thought it 
must have been at me. 

Mrs. Addis came to the door then. A pale, 
delicate-looking woman, with a sweet face of 
suffering, and a refinement of manner that sur- 

rised me. It was next to impossible to be- 

eve that she could be doing the work of a 
plain washerwoman. Alas, I had not then 
the experience I have acquired since of what 
well-reared women may be reduced to by dis- 
tress, when exiles in a foreign country. 

The porch-door opened into the parlor, and 
we went in. It was tidily, nay, tastily, fur- 
nished with such articles as sojoorners in San 
Francisco would most readily procure. A 
fresh matting covered the floor. Some cane- 
seated chairs and a round table stood about the 
room. Besides, there was a set of hanging 
shelves trimmed with fringe, and plenty of lit- 
tle ornaments and souvenirs, bespeaking home 
friendships and loving parting gitts from the 
other side of the continent. All this, and the 
woman's gentletmanner and really pretty face, 
seemed more and more at variance with her 
hard calling; but as one sees these anomalies 
in a new country, as California was then, I 
came at last to the conclusion that, whatever 
circumstances had rendered it necessary for 
Mrs. Addis to work in the way she did, they 
bad no power to destroy her natural refinement 
of mind with its solid associations, 

“You must excuse my little people, if you 
please,’’ she went on tosay. “They are like 
frightened hares, and fly for shelter at the sight 
of a strange face; indeed, we are none of us 
strong just now, though we are gaining health 
daily. All, except Nancy, my eldest, have had 
a long, weakening fever.” 

“Panama ?”’ I suggested. 

‘‘No,” she said, and shuddered a little, speak- 
ing slowly ; “it was a nervous fever.” am 
just recovering from it ment having had the 
most lengthened attack of the three.” 

And then I remembered that Mr. Bvans bad 
mentioned it—a nervous fever. 

“What caused it?” I asked. 

But to this question Mrs, Addis made no an 
swer. An unmistakable shiver passed over her 
frame ; and for the moment I thought she was 
going to faint. i 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, “I have been 
much shake in the nerves; jarred and wor. 
ried, I do hope—I do trust—that we shall all 
get well in time, now we are in this pleasant 
and peaceful house.” 

‘‘Perhaps the house you lived in before was 
damp.”’ 

“No, L don’t think it was damp; it was not 
that,”’ she said. ‘‘It was on Russian Hill.” 

“Unhealthy, perhaps, io other ways?’’ 

“Yes. Unhealthy—for us”—and there en- 
sued the shiver again. “About the work, 
ma'am; what is it you wish me to do?” 

I sat and told her. I partook of some re- 
freshment that they offered me—a mouthfal of 
lunch and some tea, And I came away strange- 
ly interested in Mrs. Addis and her gentle 
children, and quite determined that that visit 
should not be the last, 

“What is the mystery connected with ‘her 
illness?” Lasked Mr. Evans when I wext saw 
him, ‘There seems to be one.” 

“It certainly does seem to be a mystery ; one, 
I believe, that no one can explain or account 
for,’ wag the reply of Mr. Evans. “I dare 
say she will give you the history if you request 
it.” 


And in due time I obtained the history ; and 
transcribe as it was told to me, neither adding 
to it or taking from it. 

In early times the means of transit soross 
the continent were so very dap and com- 
fortiess that travelers were sure to wish 
had taken the contrary one. The len 


horrors of Cape Horo, the Indian perils on the 


plains, and the fearful fever om the Isthmas, 
gave ample themes for sympathy, 
and surmise. Mrs, Addis had come 
Isthmus, and voyage was marked 
absorbing w, that swallowed 
smaller consideration of discomfort 
ance—the death of her busband. 
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They went with her to take possession of 
Mr. Evans aod a Mr, Harley, the latier carry- 
ing the baby, Willy. What with one 
preparation and snother, the dey bad 
sud the evening was on when 
started. It was a long, toiling walk up Pacific 
street; and taking a winding over the 
brow of the hill, and descending a little on the 
side that fronts the Golden Gate, they stood 
before the cottage. It was a little one-storied 
place; with a garden in front fall of rank, 
overgrown geraniums and trailing Australian 
vines, gling on either side the straight and 


said Mr. Harley, cheerfully. here was no 
ou came in. It has been 
for so long that it looks 


time for it befure 
empty and neglec 
rather wild.” 
Mrs. Addis unswered in the same cheerful 
spirit; she was so grateful to them that she 
would not show any regret. But as she was 
crossing the porch to enter the doorway a 
shivering chill struck her that it was impossi- 
ble to describe or account for. The house was 
not dark. Those kind friends had had it 
lighted—a lamp burned on the table; a fire 
burned in the open grate; what could have 
given her that shuddering chill? The children, 
however, made amends for her silence, for they 
were loud in their delighted comments on the 
new house, and their surprise at its odd fur- 
niture. 
The room was a small, square apartment, 
with an open grate and a front and back win- 
dow. Its floor was covered with checked mat- 
ting, and there were two or three curiously- 
colored rugs laid over it. Besides a scarlet 
sofa and two large chairs, much worn and 
faded, were some tiny Chinese tables, and a 
little cabinet placed on one of them, To the 
right a door opened into a smaller room con- 
taining only a and an old walnut clothes- 
press. Out of that was another room, bui 
sideways, and in the shape of the letter L; it 
had two French windows and a cheerful look- 
out citywards. A small kitchen completed the 
house. 
“Being night, it looks alittle dull,’’ observed 
Mr. Evans, as they went through the rooms, 
‘‘and smells earthy; but that’s owing to its 
having been shut up so long.”’ 
It did smell earthy. © very air seemed 
close and heavy, and Mrs. Addis thought it 
might be that which had caused her stran 
depression of spirit. Everything needed for 
their comfort was at hand, and the gentlemen 
no. leaving grateful hearts behind them. 
he days went on, and the feeling of oppres- 
sion, as Mrs. Addis expressed it, wore lighter 
by degrees, but she always had a sense of it 
more or less. Only when she was at work 
did not so much feel it. Her kind friends bad 
exerted themselves to get her plenty of work. 
It was hard at first, but she had help, and got 
reconciled to it. The little room poding <8 
the parlor was made a play-room for her child- 
ren. It was lined with scarlet chintz, the large, 
curiously shaped room was made the bed cham- 


r. 
So she worked and prospered, and began to 
put by a nice little sum every month tow 
repaying Mr. Evans and the other gentlemen 
what they had advanced her. Her expenses 
werg not large. The rent of t ee Was re- 
markably low, and she sometintes wondered at 
it, hoping that Mr. Evans was not paying part 
of it himself in secret. He said he was not, 
bat she could not help fearing it. They had 
no near neighbors, but farther down toward the 
Laguna was a settlement of Spanish people, 
whose children would come up and 
riously through the garden rails. That their 
hoase hed been inhabited by Spaniards, who 
must have quit it in a hurry, was evident, for 
the furnitare was all Spanish. 

When it first was Mrs. Addis could never 
distinctly trace or recollect that she heard her 
children allude to some one they called ‘the 
lady.” She grew acoustomed to hear them talk 
of her; bat gben she at length asked an ex- 
planation of who the lady was, there seemed 
to be some mystery in the answers. The child- 
ren only saw the lady ‘‘at- moments,’’ the 
said; they would look up from their play and 
see her by them, and when they looked again 
she would be gone, they did not knoW where. 

** Does she come into the garden, Nancy?’ 
asked Mrs. Addis of her eldest girl, a most in- 
telligeut child. 

‘* She comes indoors as woll, mamma.” 
“Come indoors as well! What does she 
8a ?”’ 

ot. She never speaks at all,” was Nancy’s an- 
swer. “Mamma, she just comes goes 
like the shadows in the garden,” 

This was very strange. That it was some 
person from the Spani t at the La- 
gut:a, who came up to indulge her curiosity, 
Mre. Addis felt sure of. The next leisure hour 
she had she walked out that way, taking 
Nancy, and bidding her point out the lady if 
she saw her. Mrs. Addis did not altoget! 
like the idea of a stranger’s entering her home 
at will without asking leave. 

It was a bright, sunny afternoon, and all the 
Spanish people seemed to be outside their clus 
ter of hats enjoying it. The women were sew 
ing, the children playing. Mrs. Addis walked 
along, exchanging pleasant looks and nods 
with these as is the custom in an unso- 
phisceted dP ace like San Francisco, and nodded 
and smiled back again. 

“Do you see the lady, Nancy?” she asked 
in a low tone. 

“No, mamma ; I can’t see ber an 

All at once, as it were, Mrs. A 

aware of a certain curiosity im the manner and 


looks of these le as they regarded her 
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A nen ee of some.ill to come haunted 
her, yet she had not the 0; 

fess the weakness, and 

them another home. : 

named “the ledy” she shuddered, and yet 

not reason clearly on the subject, or decide 
sensibly what foundation she had for’misgiving. 


dread that pt bir her. 

One thing she observed: that the children 
never now spoke of seeing the lady but in the 
little red play-room.. Whenever appeared 
to them (if appear she did, and it was not all 
delusion on their part) it was always there. 
The singular circumstance was that th 
no fear ; and whether they really beli that 
they saw the lady, one of real flesh and blood, 
Mrs. Addis did not know, She would not talk 
to them about it. 

Thus the time went on, and October came 
in. One day she had been down in St.‘ Annis’ 
Valley, and was toiling back upward after her 
long journey over the sandhills. Glancing to 
the house when she came in view of it, she saw 
one of their good friends, Mr. Brown, in the 
porch with the children. He had Willy in his 
arms, aad the two girls were jumping and talk- 
ing nt his side. 

“‘There’s mamma!” they cried. “Mamma’s 
come back.” . 

In that moment the ‘strange and painful 
doubts were lost sight of by Mrs. Addis; she 
laughed and nodded in her turn, and quickened 
her weary steps. 

Suddenly her heart stood still a4 though it 
were turned to stone. Passing lightly out at 
the door behind the group already there came 
the figure of the Spanish girl, and stood among 
them so close that their garments seemed to 
touch; but no one noticed her or appeared to 
mark her presence. She leaned forward anx- 
iously, and shaded her face with her hand as 
she watched, looking earnestly down toward 
and beyond the hill. For an instant Mrs. Ad- 
dis seemed to lose sight and sense; and when 
she looked again the figure had gone. ; 

‘*Was anyone with you here a minute ago?” 
she asked of Mr. Brown. ! 

“There’s no one here but me, Mrs. Addis; me 
and the children. How ill you look! Your 
long walk has fatigued you."’ 

She said no more. It was on the tip of her 
tongue to tell him all, but she did not. Perhaps 


dread of bei 
she | it. How she Chek he Syle va a thet) 


house on Russian Hill only herself knew. 

The rainy season commenced early; there 
was a great deal of it—quite a flood—so that 
the children played in-doors. Mrs. Addis never 
heard them talk of the lady now, and felt con- 
vineed she was not appearing to them. Only 
twice had Mrs. Addis beheld her; yet she 
seemed to remember her face as clearly, every 
featare of it, as though she had known her for 
reve. And, before attempting to relate what 
ollowed, a hope midst be expressed—as Mrs, 
Addis expressed it—that she could not be 
charged with insanjty. 

It was the 19th of October; almost midnight, 
and about a fortnight after the walk to St. An- 
nis’ Valley. Mrs. Addis, very busy over some 
sewing, and feeling sadly desolate, was at work 
in her bedroom by the light of the lamp, the 


cu- | three children abed and asleep around her. 


She sat there for company. The wind sighed 
resgrse | without, and the dull tolling of the 
fog-bell on the beach sounded on each rising 
gust. Almost impergeptibly at first, a soft, 
low moan began to mingle with the bell ; and it 
caught Mrs. Addis’ ear. She looked off her 
work to listen, her very blood feeling suddenly 
chilled. It came from the liitle room the 
children played in. She was convinced of that 
as she listened with hushed breath. Tuking 
the lamp, she moved to the door, impelled by 
fear, impelled by that strange impulse that for- 
bids you to remain stationary in a dread like 
this. Opening the door of red room she 
looked in, and saw—well, what well-nigh 
tutned her brain. She stood in asort of dream, 
not knowing whether she was asleep or awake. 
The room seemed to be filled with farnitare— 
furniture that it had not in reality—a bed and 
chairs, and matting on the floor. On the bed 
lay the lady she had before seen, the Spanish 
girl; her features distorted with what seemed 
to be a death struggle. A man whose face was 
not discernable to Mrs. Addis, stood beside the 
bed. The Spanish girl made a frantic effort to 

up, as if to beat him off, and then sank 


by the side of the bed, ap 
and Mrs, Addis felt sure 


a minute before. Into this the man pushed | j 


ee insensible girl, and lifted it into the great 

ole, 
This was all. ‘Terrified nearly to death, the 
poor woman lost her senses fell. As she 
i dull, awkward 


expressed it, aftewards, 
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tain between ber sight and the world. 

The children found her lying there insensible, 
and help was called in. In vain her friends 
strove to impress apon her that this strange 
scene she seemed to have witnessed was noth- 











.| WALNUT, OAK, AND CorracE = | 
FURNITURE, | 


ELEGANT SOFAS, LOUNGES, 
EASY CHAIRS, WHATNOTS, 
SIDEBOARDS, &c., ée., 


MARBLE-TOP AND OTHER TABLES, 
CHAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At. Reasonable Prices. 


This Establishment is one well worth patron- 
izing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1007 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Between 10th and 11th Sts., North Side, 


WASHINGTON, D. 0. 
delat ' 





BUY YOUR 


G. & S. Heyman & Mack, 
[Successors to G. & S. Heyman,] 


Who, in consequence of the enormity of their 
sales, complete and faultless facilities for pro- 
duction, are not surpassed by any house in this 
country. 

We have constantly on hand, from which par- 
ties can make selections, an immense stock of 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING, 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING ROOM AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, COMFORTS, BLANKETS, 
SHERTS AND PILLOW SLIPS 
In Great Variety. 


388 & 390 
HUDSON STREET, CORNER HOUSTON, 


276, 278, 280, 282 Houston St., cor. Hudson, 


Main Entrance to the Warerooms, Hudson 8t., 
corner of Houston. Up town store, 555 Sixth 
Avenue, corner of 23d Street. Factories and 
Finishing Rooms, 376, 378 & 880 Hudson Street, 
New on: Goods at Wholesale or Retail in 
either Furniture or Bedding Departments. 


G, & 8. HEYMAN & MACK, 


no23-8m NEW YORK. 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, 





Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 





muUR DKA 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Emplo: not =~ * 607 pea appar 
tween E and F, for the purpose of supp 
families, &c., with first-class servants o poe 
deneriptioa, male and female. 

Parties wishing employment will please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. 0c26 


a@ INFORMATION WANTED, 











FURNITURE & BEDDING) =x 


Examine our st@6K béfore purchasing elsewhere. | 
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of its class in America, 
OF any ustuaston betbeee auch 
any comparison between 
number. Its columns contain the 
of matter that are 
* * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.— Boston 5 
Harper's We is the best and most inte- 
resting. newspaper. Nor does ita 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
ERMS : 


T : 
Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
wry us te sepgieal ite Se cong ae ot 
wi supplied gratis for every club o 

five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra a. 
Subscriptions to Herper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's icals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
ied at any time. 

annual volumes of Harper’s Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purc ae Weikly 20 
postage on Harper's is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subsc:iber’s 
post-office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 
ea 
Harper's Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly ae There 

1 


ig no monthly ine an intelligent reading 
family can less affo to be without, Man 
magazines are accumulated, Bwper'slnadived. 
There is nota ine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution, There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more nes magazine in 
the world.— New England Homestead. 

j i : litera. 


American publication. escent e volumes 
a le as a eat tard ll ar 
any cyclopedia we can in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a Tioud of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. _Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these . Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
Bogmaphy. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring speci- 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y. 
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—Itis one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New Yor. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
~ +» Magasin TERM> ; P 
‘arper's ONE YOAT.. ...cceseeereeseee 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. P 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
an » to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of H ’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 
Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 
A complete set of Harper's M now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be seut bperperes, freight at ex- 
ense of purchaser, for $2. as volume. 
ingle volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth 
pean binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 


e postage on Harper's Magazine is twent 
four cents a year, which” ‘Bor y-ws paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

n2 New York. 
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Steamer Lady of the Lé 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, ing the United 
States Mail, will leave her » foot of Seventh 
AS a oR igh 

> at - M., for * 
STUER eh a ee eee 
, at 6 P.M. at Alexan- 
dria, Fort bel: agiess me Glymont, iney Point, 
Point Lookout, Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or omnes aor on board, or to 
V. D. Groner, 2% Ik, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G, Waters, 
Jeorgetown, D. C., or to 

S. P. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteen‘h st, and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.30 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk; $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
This is @ first-class house, just opened, for 
Ladies and Gentleman, and is Gell’ looted. 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable place to pyt up at. 
au3l-38m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 
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ae EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
education the people of a Govern 
such as ours is intended to be, nce better ae 
fied to their duties to the tate, 
nation will ever find 
the intelligence of ita 
ich would pro- 
af government and people 
its power to the work 
pecially is the 
by that portion of 
white, who, either 
of its blighting in- 
of the opportunities 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored 1 
—— and receive a large chaos of See a 
The New Nationa. Era will be made a desi- 
op hae 3 they peng on * fireside, and 
estly app our friends everywher 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their influ: 


euce. 

The subscription price of the New Natioy 
Era will minh ons year for single selanintiona, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 





KK: RtStRrS HOWSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERY, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 
thes owner daan Pertcersamtoniont eat | 


cheerful. and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
Be 


us a Call. 
nov 9-tf Biase tuid 
GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney & Counsellor at Law, 
WILMINGTON, N. C.. 
Will practice in all the courts of the State o! 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 


Collection of claims promptly attended to. 
P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. je29-ly 








CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A, G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Era, 
will receive special attention. jel 


JOS. T. K. PEANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


AND 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 
Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. apis.1y 








“4 Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 
illustrated chronicler of 


nents alone 





_ Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, 
For 1 ing to Gray Hair its 

natural Vitality Color. 


A dressing 
which is at 
once 











Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C. 


‘OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following: Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. : 


For 40 aabscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.$50 00 
For 80 gubscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Watch.. 40 Oo 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 OO 
For 16 subscribers 1 set Silv.Tea Spoons 10 00 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 7 00 
For 5 subscribers cash.........0............. 2 50 


LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF - 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
resent the person sending us the names with 
ittlefield’s splendid Stee 
dent Grant, b mail postpaid, carefully put up 
on a roller. is engraving cost three thousand 
— — the impressions sell for three dol- 


Cash Premiums ! 


For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
Na $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
copy of the New Nationat Era one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agriculiurist for one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages slapted to 
the farm, garden, and aaa ben g the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Mi Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, H * Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.26. The subscription price of either ot 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa Exa one year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 





1 Engraving of Presi- 





Subscription Price of the Wew 
National Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 copy one year «$2 50 
i copy six mouths 145 
1 copy three h 63 
10 00. 
5 50 
20 00 
10 00 
Do not deluy subscribin Wit is not convenient to sub- 
seribe for a , send $1.25 for six months. If it cost * 
little sacrifice the 


To prevent loss send all Saapiaen ot ee 0 
tered Letters, or Drafts. 


All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 


requested to do 
the fur pegiotintng tp fifteen cents. 
Address VWREDERIOK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Leek Box 81, Washington, D.( 


Agents for the New National Era. 
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